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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. — 


Tue mission of M. Fonton to Shumla is said by some of the foreign jour- 
nals to have been merely with a view to a truce for the burying of the dead 
under the walls ; others, with rather more reason, say that his principal 
object was to look about the fortress, and to ascertain the feelings of 
its defenders as accurately as possible. . The anticipations of the fall 
of Silistria have proved singularly correct: it was taken on the 30th, 
only one day later than the time prognosticated. The Turks seem to 
have fought with obstinacy sufficient to redeem their character even in 
the eyes of their countrymen; for though they surrendered, we have 
not heard of any imputation of treachery. The fall of Silistria, and the 
defeat of the Vizier, have considerably altered the position of affairs in 
Bulgaria. The following prects shows the positions of the belligerents 
pretty clearly :— 

““The Russians have all the towns on both banks of the Danube below 
Giurgevo and Rudschuk. There may be some minor positions which they 
have not yet seized; but substantially when Silistria fell, they were put in 
possession of the Danube, or of the Ister, to speak more properly; from 
Rudschuk to Ismail. ‘The coast of the Black Sea is in their hands from the 
mouths of the Ister to Varna; and in the interior they hold the towns of Ba- 
zarjik, Jenibazar,.and Pravadi.. The whole of Bulgaria to the north-east’ of 
the Balkan ridge is in their hands, with the exception of Shumla and Rud- 
schuk, the former commanding the grand route to the plain of Adrianople by 
Haidos and Bourgas—the latter the principal ferry from the principality of 
Wallachia into Bulgaria. On the Turkish side of the Balkan they have esta- 
blished themselves at Siseboli, inthe neighbourhood of Bourgas. Shumla, it 
is admitted, is pressed—Rudschuk isnot yet invested, but the release of the 
corps employed in the siege of Silistria will very probably lead to its speedy 
investment. Such was the state of the two parties on the Ist of July.”— 
Morning Journal. 

It seems to be the opinion of some of the French and also of some 
of the English journalists, that, without taking Shumla, the Russians. 
cannot advance into the plain of Adrianople. The Constitutionnel, 
in an able article, attempts to show that the capture is not at all neces- 
sary, and that a better route might be found in many places to 
the westward of Shumla—it indicates that between Philipopoli 
and Sophia. The Russians have, however, difficulties more 
formidable than even the Balkan to overcome: their commissariat 
is, and always has been, most miserably managed; some of the 
main sinews of war are absent; and above all, the opposition 
of the powers of Europe to any further aggression is justly 
dreaded. These circumstances combined have given to the Russians, 
m the midst of their triumph, a tone of moderation which, if real, 
would bespeak great magnanimity in the Emperor, and whether 
real or not, sufficiently indicates his prudence. The terms of the cir- 
cular that announced the late victories were indeed so moderate, 
that at Vienna an immediate rise of the Funds was the consequence. 
The English and French Ambassadors arrived at Constantinople on 
the 18th June: a private letter in the Globe gives the following graphic 
account of their landing and reception. 

“The palace of the French Ambassador, in the suburb of Pera, presents 
the most curious and animating appearance. All the affluent and distin- 
guished persons of the capital, not only European diplomatists, but Turkish 
Officers of all ranks, are hastening to congratulate his Excellency on his re- 
turn. It is really curious to see ‘les militaires a calotte rouge’ (red military 
cap, the turban being now out of use) taking the hands of the French officers 
in the most affectionate manner, offering them the pipe as an emblem of 
peace and hospitality.. The moment the vessel which brought the French 
and English Ambassadors:came in sight of the Bosphorus, she was saluted by 
all the artillery from the forts. The two commissioners appointed by the 
Porte, having been to meet them at Scutari, preceded their Excellencies, 
with their rowers in their‘holiday suits, and musicians. All the ships, of 
every nation then in the port of Constantinople, also saluted them—a crowd 
of spectators covered the quay. The Ambassadors ‘were escorted to their 
hotels by their respective friends, who had awaited their arrival. General 
Guilleminot was attended by all the French merchants. Mr. Gordon, 
Who appears to be on the most friendly terms with the French Am- 

T, was received in the same flattering manner, He excited more 
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curiosity, but there appeared to be more cordiality on the part of the Turks 
towards the Count Guilleminot, on account of a former friendship which had 
existed between them. The General had scarcely arrived at his hotel before 
he received a message by the first dragoman from the Reis Effendi. The for. 
mal entry of the two Ambassadors will take place in a few days; the prepara- 
tions are completed. It is not known whether they will be presented to his 
Highness on the same day that they will be received by the Kaimakan, who 
now acts for the Grand Vizier. Hitherto etiquette has prevented anything 
of this kind, but it is supposed that the Sultan will permit it to take place 
under existing circumstances. The camp of Tarapia is the place appointed 
for the performance of the ceremony. It is expected that an immense con- 
course of spectators will be present, but the new regulations have interdicted 
any display of dress by the public, as the splendour of this ceremony is to be 
entirely military. Negotiations will be immediately opened, not only on the 
subject of the emancipation of Greece, but also for the re-establishment of 
peace with Russia.” 

The Ambassadors had not up to the 23rd had any formal confer- 
ence; and considerable difficulties, it was foreseen, would occur in the 
way of a settlement of the Greek boundaries ; yet, looking to the more 
subdued tone of all parties, we shall not probably err in prophesying, 
that there will be something approaching to a peaceful settlement of 
the contest in the East before the end of the present season. 


The French Chamber of Deputies have finished their sittings; and 
in about a month the Peers will follow their example. The session 
has disappointed the good folks of Paris. Two of the Opposition 
members (Chauvelin and d’Argenson) have resigned, it is said in dis- 
gust ; while on the other hand the Monarchical writers seriously advise 
the holding of next Parliament at Blois or Vendome, to remove it 
from the influenee of Parisian Liberalism! Changes of the Ministry, 
or rather in the Ministry, are still rumoured, and the opinion that 
Chateaubriand will join it gains strength. 


The projeeted marriage of the Emperor Pedro to the daughter of 
the late Viceroy of Italy has excited.a great sensation in Paris. The 
old admirers of Bonaparte feel highly gratified at the new. honour of 
the granddaughter of his favourite Josephine. 


Austria seems willing to try what she can effect on an element to 
which she was-introduced for the first time in 1815. She has com- 
menced hostilities by sea against Morocco;‘and reserves the right of. _ 
blockading one or more ports in Barbary. 


The report of an expedition from Cuba against Mexico gains 
ground; and had Ferdinand sufficient means, we do not doubt that he: 

s suffieient*folly to make the attempt. The expedition, it is said, 
will be placed under the command of Don Carlos, and consist of five 
thousand men. Perhaps, after all, the display has been got up with a 
view to extort from the new states some favourable conditions. or a 
bribe as the price of their recognition. 

Some of the particulars of the riots in the North of Ireland we have 
given elsewhere. Were we to trust tothe exaggerated representations 
of the parties, nothing could exeeed the insolence of the Orange faction 
onthe one side, except the folly of the Catholic faction on the other. 
There seems, indeed, to have been faults on each hand; but we must 
not lose sight of the grand fact, that the processions, which no prin- 
ciple of common prudence can justify, were the exciting cause of all 
that has taken place. Had the Orangemen, now that by law they are on 
a level with the rest of their countrymen, been content to appear so, and 
had they abstained from their absurd exhibitions, no blood would have 
been shed. And had the proclamation of Government appeared on 
the 8th instead of the 18th, they would have been compelled by the 
magistrates to do what their own judgment should have induced them 
without such compulsion. In some accounts, the country has been 
deseribed as in a state of actual rebellion,—the Catholics encamped, 
and meat purchased to provision them. The latest letters, however, 
contradict these exaggerated rumours in toto; no violence has been 
committed since the 15th; and long before the time at which we write, 
the country has, we doubt not, been restored to as peaceful a state as it 
uSually enjoys. 

The following is the proclamation of the Lord-Lieutenant. 


“ NORTHU MBERLAND.— Whereas in certain counties of this part of the United King- 
dom, meetings of large numbers of his Majesty’s subjects have lately been held, for the 
avowed purpose of commemorating political events, or for the manifestation of parti- 
cular opinions, political or religious ; as also for the purpose of resisting, by violent and 
illegal means, such commemoration or manifestation, to the great danger of the public 
peace, and the well-founded terror and dread of his Majesty’s peaceable and well-dis- 
posed subjects: And whereas such meetings have, in reeent instances, been attended 
with loss of life to some, and personal injury to other individuals attending them: And 
whereas we have reason to apprehend a recurrence of similar assemblages: And whereas 
many well-affected but unwary persons may be seduced by divers pretences to attend the 
same: We, therefore, the Lord Lieutenant and Council, being resolved to. put down and 
suppress such meetings, and to prevent the recurrence thereof, have thought fitto issue this 
Proclamation, solemnly and strictly warning all His Majesty’s liege subjects from hence- 
forth to discontinne the assembling, either for the purpose of assisting in such meetings 
or assemblies as aforesaid, or for illegally resisting the same; and do chatge and earnestly 
exhort them, to the utmost of their power, to effect the discontinuance of all such meetings 
and assemblies, and thereby to prevent the dangers and mischief consequent on the same: 
and, being determined strictly to enforce the law and the penalties thereof 
p ding in the premises, do charge and commant-a il shag iffisy AY Ors 
of the peace, and all other magistrates, officers, and others wligu 
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aiding and assisting in the execution of the law in preventing such meetings and assem- 
blies from being held, and in the effectual dispersion and suppression of the same, and 
in the detection and prosecution of those who shall offend in the respects aforesaid, 
Given at the Lodge in His Majesty’s Park, the Phenix, the 18th day of July, 1829. 





Donna Manta’s Crown.—We have seen one of the new coins struck at 
Terceira. It is the size of a crown-piece, and rudely stamped, as if cast in sand ; 
on the one side is inscribed “ Donna Maria the Second ;”? on the reverse, “ For 
the public good.” It is, no doubt, the latter very suspicious motto which betrayed 
Lord Aberdeen into the mistake that the silver struck at Terceira was that of a 
republican government. We, however, submit that even a constitutional mo- 
narchy may also be for the public good. The coin is apparently bad silver, and 
represents eighty reis—Globe. [The Globe has missed the true point of the 
motto: it is not the government, but the “bad silver,” that is “for the public 
good.” ] 

Faure or Pattosorny 1n toe NeTHERLANDS.—Some years ago, the King of 
the Netherlands established a College at Louvain, To elevate public instruction to 
alevel with the public wants, upon a truly royal plan—to desire that the priest, 
the instructor of the people, should be himself an‘enlightened man—was a thought 
proper to religion; but it is difficult to do good. The clergy, at the name of this 
College, uttered their famous non possumus. Rome supported the clergy for 
fifteen years ; the King has in vain endeavoured to negotiate a concordat with 
the Pope ; and we now learn that the Sovereign has given way, and the clergy 
are liberated from the obligation imposed on them by the Government to go to 
this College before taking holy orders, and before securing any places at its 
disposal— Courrier Francais. 

Tue Porr’s Appress ro THe Parriarens, Primates, ArcuBtstops, AND Brsnops. 
—His Holiness deplores the numerous attacks directed against religion, under the 
cloak of philosophy, and the error which proclaims that salvation is to be obtained 
in every religion. Upon this principle every mode of faith would be equally 
valuable, and truth and error would be placed upon a level. His Holiness then 
recites the regulations of the Councils of Trent with respect to the translation of 
the Bible into modern languages, Lastly he recommends them to enforce above 
all things the sacredness of the sacrament of marriage, and the doctrine of its in- 
dissolubility, and not to permit the propagation of maxims which are in any man- 
ner contrary to the Divine law. 

Prosperity or SwirzerLANnp.—Switzerland no longer finds it necessary to seek 
employment for its people out of its dominions. Manufactures have made expert 
progress in the nineteen cantons, and they could employ more hands than they 
possess. The soldiers who are obtained with so much trouble to recruit the re- 
giments in France, might, without quitting their country, be employed more 
advantageously for themselves and for her. The interest of both countries requires 
that the capitulations should be rescinded.—Constitutionne?. 

Sirx.—The crop of silk in Tuscany is this year about one-third short of last 
year ; but it is much the same in most other parts of Italy. The manufacturers 
in Florence are full of orders at present for America, and for other parts ; and 
they will take off a more than usual portion of the present silk crop, and the 
quantity despatched for France is considerable. For England very little is going, 
on account of the unfavourable accounts theuce.—Letter from Florence, July 10. 

Outves.—The Journal of the Two Sicilies announces, from Apuglia and Cala- 
bria, that the crop both of olives and corn will be very abundant this year. 

Corton 1n Eoyrt.—The cotton crop of Egypt, which was some time before 
expected to be a scanty one this season, has even fallen considerably short of the 
anticipated produce —Journal du Commerce. 

Correr 1n Hayri.— Letters from ‘Port-au-Prince to the 7th June state that the 
crop of coffee was said to be considerably short. It came in in small quantities 
and commanded high prices, The crop being near its termination a decline was 
not looked for. 

Hear in Barsapors.—We have received Barbadoes papers to the 20th June. 
According to the preceding accounts, a long draught was threatening the island 
with severe calamity, but it now appears that the apprehension on the subject has 
been removed, and that an abundant fall of rain has taken place, A meeting on 
the 16th, to set on foot an agricultural association, was attended by all the prin- 
cipal landholders of Barbadoes, 

Govp 1n true U. S—We are informed that a gold mine has been recently dis- 
covered in Davidson county, containing a vein of the precious metal eighty feet 
in width, This is the largest vein ever heard of in this or any other country. 
They generally vary in width from two to five feet— Raleigh Register. 

Tue Last Witt or Naroteon.—It appears from the Courrier des Tribunaux, 
that several parties claiming different sunts under the will of Napoleon have insti- 
tuted processes in the French courts, for the recovery of their respective lega- 
cies; but these have been met, from time to time, by legal and technical objec- 
tions, which, though they do not deny the right of the testator to bequeath, or of 
the legatees to claim, resist them on the ground that they have not been made in 
the proper form. Amongst other claimants under the will was Madame Dugu- 
mier, a widow, who claimed, in right of her deceased husband, as the representa- 
tive of his father, General Dugumier, to whom Napoleon bequeathed 100,000 
francs. She presented a copy of the will, proved in England, but, without touch- 
ing the merits of the claim, it was rejected for want ofthe forms prescribed by the 
law of France. (It should be observed here, that Messrs. Lafitte, who are the de- 
positaries of 5,000,000 of francs left by the ex-Emperor in 1815, and the execu- 
tors, Bertrand and Montholon, offer no objection, but are ready to pay, when au- 
thorized by the proper legal forms ; and also that the late King, Louis XVIIL., 
renounced any claim which he might have as Sovereign to the personal effects of 
Napoleon.) Under these circumstances, Madame Dugumier endeavoured to 

serve a process on the young Duke de Reichstadt, Napoleon’s son, in the persons 
of his natural gnardians—his mother, the Duchess of Parma, and his grandfather, 
the Emperor of Austria; but this was not permitted, as neither were subjects of 
France, nor within the jurisdiction of the French courts. She atlength sought for 
the appointment of a trustee to the property, whom she might legally sue. This 
was refused by the Court of Premier Instance, but the judgment of that court has 
been recently set aside by the Cour Royale, which has directed the trustee to 
administer to the vacant succession, as to the personal property, according to the 
forms of law which would be allowed in any ordinary case. This decision is 
most important to many of the legatees of Napoleon, who have for many years 
met the greatest obstacles in their endeavours to obtain those bequests to which 
they are entitled under his will. 

Generosity or Larayerre.—General Lafayette has given orders to sell the 
lands which he possesses in the United States, to pay the debts of Mr. Monroe. 
The latter has refused to accept the gift; but the General’s agent has received 
orders at all events to follow his instructions. This is the reason for which the 
lands of General Lafayette in the United States have been recently put up to sale, 
—VJournaé du Commerce, 





THE MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcHANGE, SaturpAy Morning, Haur-past Trx.—The July ac~ 
count was made up on the 23d, and turned out most favourably for the Bulls, 
or speculators fora rise, the Market having advanced one and a half per cent, 
upon the closing prices of last week. The supply of Money was superabun. 
dant, and Stock on the other hand proved so scarce as actually to bear the 
same price for immediate payment, as for the end of August. 

Of those who'speculated for a fall, there have been one or two defaulters 
and yesterday one unfortunate jobber who could not pay in money, paid 
with his life, having committed suicide. He was much esteemed by his 
friends for his social and other good qualities ; but an incurable propensity 
for speculation had led him into default twice before, after he had it is said 
twice acquired considerable property. 

All the heavy Stocks have advanced with Consols, and many persons are 
still sanguine of a further rise ; but the state of the weather which has again 
broken, is regarded with considerable anxiety from the critical period of the 
harvest. 

In the Foreign Market, the Continental Bonds have all advanced with Con. 
sols, and Russian touched 101 on Thursday. We are weary of expressing 
astonishment at this, but do not cease to feel it. So far as we have observed, 
the public do not buy much; and we really can give no other reason for the 
rise but the sic volo of the Great Man. 

Brazil Bonds have advanced about one per cent; but there has been no 
movement in Shares. 

Consols for Account, 89 to 894 ex dividend. 

Har-rast TweLvE.—This is a holiday at the Bank. Consols for Moncy 
and the Account, 89 to 89§. : 

BRITISH FUNDS. Chilian, 6 per Cent. 
Rank Stock, div. 8per Cent. Colombian, 154 16 
8 per Cent. Reduced, Ditto, 1824, 6 per Cent. 
8 per Cent. Consols, 894 Danish, 3 per Cent. 694 78 
34 per Cent. 1818, 98 | French 5 per Cents, 
44 per Cent. Reduced, | Ditto 3 per Cents. 
New 4 per Cents. 1822, 103} 1034 | Greek 5 per Cent. 
4 per Cents. 1826, | Mexican 6 per Cent 193 20 
Long Annuities, (which expire 5th Jan. | Neapolitan 5 per Cent, 

1860) | Peruvian, 6 per Cent. 
India Stock, div.104 per Cent. Portuguese, 5 per Cent. 
South Sea Stock, div. 34 per Cent. | Prussian, 

India Bonds, (4 per Cent. until March, | Russian, 1003 1003 

1829, thereafter 3 per Cent.) | Spanish, 83 9 
Exchequer Bills, (interest 2d. per cent. | 

per diem,) 

Consols for Account 894 89 894 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent. 
Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent, 58 
Buenos Ayres 6, per Cent. 


SHARES. 
Anglo-Mexican, 
Brazilian, Imperial, 641. 662. 
Real del Monte, 
Bolanos, 
Colombian, 
United Mexican, 122. 10s. 131. 10s. 








Tue Kine enjoys his good health, his Windsor retirement, his water parties, 
and his pleasant drives, sometimes after dimmer as well as before it. The Duke 
of Cumberland has again been assiduous in attendance. 

On one subject, the Chronicle informs us, his Majesty “ continues to manifest 
unusual solicitude’—the health of the Giraffe. He ‘visits the menagerie at 
Standpit-gate nearly every day, and remains there a considerable length of time, 
always with reference to the health of this rare animal, which is considerably im- 
proved, in consequence of some suggestions relating to its food and treatment, 
made by the King himself, Still it is doubted whether it will survive to the end 
of the year,” 

The Journal hints that there is some other subject of solicitude, on account of 
which the Duke of Cumberland has been prevailed upon by the King to postpone 
his journey to Berlin for a few days, and of which the Journal will disclose more 
anon, when its * lips are unsealed.” 

The Duke of Clarence, and the Duchess, have been at Windsor, and at 
Frogmore. 

Workmen have been boring at the Parade in St. James’s Park, for a founda- 
tion for the base of the statue to the memory of the Duke of York, The spot 
selected is opposite the arch at the Horse Guards. 

Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Peel have been féting the Margrave of Baden. Iti 
said that the object of the Margrave’s visit is “ to obtain the sanction of the British 
Government to an arrangement sanctioned by all the Governments who were 
parties to the treaty of Vienna, that he is to succeed the present Duke of Baden; 
to which, we suppose, Britain can have no sort of objection.’’ 

Sir Charles Bagot, the British Ambassador.at the Court of the Netherlands, 
arrived in town some days since, and waited on Lord Aberdeen. 

Lonpon Potice—The experiment of the new police will be entered on ina 
very short period, a sufficient number of able-bodied men having already been 
approved and engaged, The trial will be confined in the first instance to the 
united parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, and will afterwards be gradually 
extended till it includes the whole metropolis. It is, we believe, at preseut ar- 
ranged that there shall be three complete sets, which are to be on duty for eight 
hours alternately. The men are to wear a uniform. An office has been engaged 
as a temporary measure in Whitehall-place, where the Commissioners will con- 
duct the business of the establishment. No persons above thirty-five years of age 
will in fature be eligible to be received in the corps——Morning Paper. 

Mr. Thomas, the constable who has been for a year or two so often before the 
public, has been appointed to the situation of Inspector of Police of the parishes 
of St. Paul, Covent-garden, St. Mary-le-Strand, and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
with a salary of 2007. 

Mipp.esex.—At a meeting of the Magistracy on Thursday, a county rate for the 
ensuing quarter, of three farthings in the pound was agreed to, and which it was cal- 
culated would produce 16,254/. 3s, 1ld. The Committee were authorized to con- 
tract for the erection of a Pauper Lunatic Asylum, to the extent of 63,2002. — rhe 
Committee recommended that Mr. Vickery, the late Governor of the House of Cor- 
rection, should be allowed a retiring pension of 2007, a-year ; which was agreed “a 
After along discussion, it was agreed that the salary of the new Governor shoul 
be 6002. a-year without perquisites. At four o’clock, the ballots which had been 
going on for the offices of Governor of the House of Correction and County Sur- 
veyor, were closed, and the numbers announced; when Mr. Chesterton was 
declared to be the successful candidate for the former office, and Mr. Moseley tor 
the latter. 

A strong canvass is going on among the corporation for the office of Coroner of 
London and Southwark, to which it isnow rumoured a permanent salary wil! De 
attached. ; ; ao i 

Some trifling change in the costume of the City Marshals is to be made. ' 
Alderman Wood contended for * a more radical reform,”’ but it, was thought too 
sweeping an innovation. 
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'Fhe Grocers Company gave a grand entertainment on Thursday, at their Hall 
in Princes-street; on which occasion the freedom of the corporation was pre- 
sented to Lord Tenterden and Sir George Murray. 

In addition to the information already given respecting the frauds on the Excise, 
it has been stated to-day, that an individual who holds an office in that department, 
and who is suspected to have been deeply implicated in them, has absconded. 
That the frauds must have been carried on by a confederacy of at least four or five 
persons, is now also fully ascertained ; and so well has the nefarious scheme been 
concocted, that means have been found, in every stage of the process, to destroy 
all those vouchers and documents in the various offices, out of which the guilt of 
the parties is to be established.— Times. 

SomerHinc Like Prosrertry.—While such loud complaints are everywhere 
making of the state of trade, it is remarkable that there should exist in this town 
some of the strongest symptoms of prosperity. We believe that there never was 
a time when so many large and handsome houses were building, and when the 
rates for the support of the poor were lower. New streets are springing up in 
every direction, both in this town and on the other side of the river. In a short 
time the villages of Everton and Edge-hill will be as completely united to and in- 
corporated with the town, as the once rural villages of Islington, Somers Town, 
and Pentonville, have been with the metropolis. On the Cheshire side of the 
Mersey new houses are erecting all along the shore; and at Woodside a square, 
not inferior to the most beautiful squares in London, is building. The poor-rate 
this year is reduced to Is. 6d. in the pound.—Liverpool Times. 

An eminent American house at Manchester has stopped. The estimated debts 
are 80,0002. The principal held an official situation for two Foreign Governments. 

The opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway will take place at a 
much earlier period than was originally intended. It was expected that the rail- 
way would be opened in,the course of the year 1830; but the Directors, we un- 
derstand, have come to the determination to open one line of the road, solely for 
the conveyance of passengers, within three or four months from the present time. 
—Liverpool Times. 

The Liverpool Tunnell is to be opened to the public in a week hence. 

A company has been established for the navigation of the Irish canels and rivers 
by steam-vessels, and it offers to bring cattle from Limerick, Clare, and the very 
extremities of Ireland to Liverpool. 

The Coventry Observer gives a miserable account of the ribbon trade, and of the 
workmen employed in it. 

On Friday last, the’sum of 13,0007, was paid at the Hull custom-house in the 
shape of duties on foreign corn, being a larger sum than was ever received in one 
day.— Hull Advertiser. 

‘Butter sells in Yorkshire (fresh butter) at 6d. per pound.—Cobbeit’s Political 
Register. The inhabitants of this neighbourhood would feel particularly obliged 
to Mr. Cobbett for a reference where butter may be had at any such price, 
elevenpence-halfpenny per pound having been, as we know, efused in our market 
last Saturday evening.— Sheffield Iris, 


At the Berkshire Sessions, held at Abingdon last Tuesday, before a full bench : 


of Magistrates, a long discussion took place upon the propriety of making some 

alteration in the allowance to paupers in the county of Berks. Mr Talfonrd stated, 

i that Mr. Walter, a magistrate of the county, had visited the poor-house of the’ 
varish of Swallowfield, as he was empowered to do by act of Parliament, 
‘ound that the food of the inmates was only 141b. of bread per day; a quart 

pint of oatmeal every other day; half a pound of meat, and one pound of »» 

, tatoes, three times per week, made into soup; a quarter of a gallon of potatoes 

‘ for Sunday dinner, and to the amount of: 3d. in meat. Mr. Talfourd contended 

' that some alteration ought to be made by the overseers ; and evidence having bees 


nn 


— ? . . 
: offered on the subject, a division took place upon the question, whether it was ne 


} cessary to make any order upon the statement of Mr. Walter; which was decide { 
in the negative. ‘ 
Tue Crors.—The fine weather during the last three days has been most chee: 
ing. The wheat was so much beat down by the late rains, that fears began to be 
entertained that the crop would sustain an injury; but in this neighbourhood no 
injury of any importance has yet been done. It is generally thought that in the 
midland counties there will be generally a fair average crop, though here and 
there it will fall much below an average. The barley has been much improved 
by the rains, and the produce will much exceed what was at one time anticipated. 
The potatoes, too, have benefited from the same cause, and promise abundance. 

—Worcester Journal. 

Monday last and Wednesday presented a scene of extraordinary animation 
among the farmers; every hand that could possibly be mustered having been 
summoned to the hay-fields, in which the produce has been, in many instances, 
lying in a very damaged condition, while in many districts the grass remained 
standing, an incumbrance to the prevention of feed for stock, and unapproachable 
by the scythe from continued rains. Mowing, therefore, has been general this 
week, and certainly much of the discomfiture felt by the delay in hay-making will 
be compensated by the improved thickness of the herbage which has been more 
than trebled by the late rains, The green and Juxuriant appearance of the mea- 
dows, which have been just cleared of their produce, with the ripening fields of 
corn, and the heavily burdened orchards, confer a rich and unusual loveliness on 
the country at this juncture —-Taunton Courier. 

Hors.—The speculations in this article continue with unabated vigour, parties 
making their representations of the state of the bines, and the probability of their 
being any thing like a crop, in such a way as will best suit their speculative pur- 
poses. In what is called the Weald of Kent, that is, inthe districts of Canterbury, 
Sittingbourne, Cranbrook, Goudhurst, Tenterden, Marden, Bennenden, Rolven- 
den, Brenchly, and part of Yalding, there certainly will not be a pocket to an 
acre. In the neighbourhood of Tonbridge and Seven Oaks, they are very bad, 
and there will be little or no produce. The best appearances for a crop are in 
the neighbourhood of Maidstone, Coxheath, Lanham, East and West Farleigh, 
Baanin, Wateringbury, and part of East and West Malling; but even there there 
may yet be a failure. In the Sussex districts, that is, Staplehurst, Wadhurst, 
Ticchurst, Northiam, Rye, Udimore, Playden, and Ewhurst, there will not be half 
abag. In the North Clay districts, those of Newark, Retford, Southwell and 
Ollerton, the duty will not'‘amount to one hundred and fifty pounds, and they have 
paid three thousand. The Counties of Hereford and Worcester, will not pa 
more than 2,000/, and they can pay, in what is considered a good year, 60,0007. 


The betting at present is on 30,000/.; some will back 32,0002, but that is the 
outside.x—County Herald. 





The differences agreed to on the time-bargains for the account have been in 
course of payment to-day, (Friday), and have been provided for, for the most 
part, without difficulty. One unfortunate broker, however, who has become 
a defaulter for a few hundred pounds only, has put an end to his existence this 
morning by shooting himself through the head with a pistol. — Zimes, 


There have been several fires in town and the neighbourhood. At one of these, 
in Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, the family had barely time to save them- 
selves in their night-clothes. At another, in Kentish-Town, “ Mr. R. Morgan, of 
the Jolly Anglers, and the family, would have lost their lives, had it not been for 
the alarm of the watchman, who discovered the flames through the shutters, and 
immediately roused the family. At that time the fire had gained such an ascend. 
ancy, that any escape could not be effected below. Mr. Morgan caught up Mrs. 
Morgan, who was petrified with fear, and threw her out of the window into the 
arms of the persons assembled below: she was providentially caught, and pre- 
vented sustaining any injury beyond that of fright. The maid-servant, emboldened 
by the success of her mistress, immediately cast herself out of the window, and 
was also caught without injury. Mr. Morgan then went up stairs into the garret 
to rouse the servant-man, who, amid the devastation, was still soundly asleep. 
They descended to the bed-room for the purpose of following the example of 
Mrs. Morgan and her servant: when they entered the room, the fire had extended 
so rapidly, that they were nearly suffocated, and were compelled to rush to the 
garret, and to endeavour to escape by the roof; but when they arrived there, they 
discovered that the garret-window was barred with iron, and that no escape could 
be made elsewhere, as no trap-door was in the roof. Rendered desperate by 
their imminent danger, they wrenched the bars asunder, and made their escape 
but a few minutes before the roof fell, A lodger also threw himself out of the 
window, and escaped unhurt.” 

A child of three years old fell from a window two stories high in Gray’s-inn- 
lane. Luckily a poor woman who was passing perceived the accident, and with 
the greatest presence of mind held out her apron, and the child’s fall being thus 
broken, it escaped without any material injury. 

A few days ago, a respectably-dressed man passed through the gate at Wa- 
terloo-bridge, accompanied by a female, with whom he was quarrelling. When 
ke reached the centre of the bridge, he charged the woman with infidelity, and 
immediately leaped over the battlement, but luckily lighted on his feet upon the 
outer ledge. A gentleman seized him by the collar, and with assistance rescued 
him from his perilous situation. When he found that he was safe, he fell down 
in a fit. 

Mr. Mathews the comedian, who is making a provincial tour with Yates, was 
nearly killed on the stageat Plymouth, on Monday, by the unexpected fall of the 
curtain, which struck him on the head, and rendered him insensible for an hour 
anda half. He has since recovered, and resumed his admirable performances in 
the Spring Meeting. - 

We understand the postponement of the court-martial on Captain Dickinson 
(for an alleged neglect of duty at the battle of Navarino) has been occasioned by 
an accident which has happened to one of the principal witnesses, Captain Om-« 
maney, who has had the misfortune to break his thigh. Captain Ommaney, it 
will be recollected, commanded the Albion at the battle of Navarino.— Brighton 
Gazette. 

Mr. William Rutherford, an actor at one of the minor theatres, was found dead 
in his bed, on Tuesday morning ; and the Jury attribute his death to the use of 
laudanum, taken as a stimulant. 

Mr. De Vaux, a French merchant, whose counting-house and warehouses are 
in Fenchurch-street, was driving out of town in a chaise drawn by a spirited 
horse, and accompanied by his groom, and was passing through Sun-street, when 
the horse took fright at some object—a ladder painted red, it was said, placed 
againsta house under repair—and began kicking. Mr. De Vaux was thrown 
backwards into the street by the violent motion of the chaise, and the groom, 
being struck in the leg by the horse, also fell into the street. The horse 
was finally stopped at a turnpike, where the chaise was dashed in pieces. 

A most extraordinary tale has reached us from Riegate, for which our infor« 
mants are of unquestioned veracity. During one of the late storms three living 
crabs fell amidst a shower of rain into the yard of the poor-house at Redhill, where 
two of them may be seen at this moment. It is supposed they were taken up 
from the sea ina whirlpool (instances of which are known to have occurred), and 
carried over the country until their descent at the above spot.—Brighton-Gazette. 

As a feat almost unprecedented, we may mention that a young man in respec 
table life, on Monday last, swam from Hull to the haven of Barton. He started 
from the Patent Slip-yard, near the West Pier, at twelve o’clock at noon, and 
arrived at Barton four minutes before two. The distance is between six and 
seven miles. A boat accompanied him at a short distance, to be ready in the 
event of accident, and he returned in the evening, apparently little fatigued with 
this extraordinary exertion—Hud/ Advertiser. 

On the 15th instant, the family of the Rev. Mr. Hopton, of Cawrn Froome, 
Herefordshire, was plunged in the deepest affliction, in consequence of the me« 
lancholy death of his eldest son, a young gentleman distinguished for his talents, 
virtue, and amiable disposition. It appears that he had accompanied his sisters 
on a visit to P. Jones, Esq., intending to join them on the following day at the 
celebrated archery meeting held at Kinnesley. He retired early to bed, and about 
the middle of the night rose in his sleep and opened the chamber window, which 
was very low, and stepping out of it he fell on the pavement in front, where he 
was found a corpse,—Cheltenham Chronicle. 

Mr. G. Westcott, a yeoman in Somersetshire, has been gored to death by a bull. 

Two young men in the neighbourhood of Weston-super-Mare, were amusing 
themselves with destroying small birds, when one of them discharged his piece, 
and brought down the object at which he aimed. They both placed their guns 
on the ground, and ran to secure the wounded bird. On their return, the young 
man whose piece was discharged took up the wrong gun, and whilst preparing to 
load, lodged the whole of its contents in his companion’s body, who expired on 
the spot.— Hereford Journal. 

A young man, having been out shooting with a double-barrel gun, went into 
the house of an acquaintance at Dunfermline, and left the piece in the kitchen, 
one of the barrels being loaded. The good man of the house came in about half 
an hour after, and, perceiving the gun, and not thinuing it was loaded, presented 
it to one of bis own children, saying, in sport, “I'll shoot you.” The young crea~ 
ture, affrighted, ran behind its mother, when the father providentially drew the 
trigger of the unloaded barrel, and of course no mischief happened. He again 
presented the gun at a cage and bird hanging in the roof, and said, “ Now for the 
bird?” drew the other trigger, when in a moment cage and bird were literally 
blown to atoms,—Fife Herald. 

We have been furnished with the following authentic particulars of a late dia- 
bolical attempt to murder a young man at Clare. Mr. Bridge, a respectable 
draper, had two apprentices, named Viall and Green, the former about sixteen 
years of age, and the latter about nineteen. On Tuesday night last, Viall and 
Green went to bed together, perfect good friends, nor had the slightest disagree 
ment existed between them. They slept in the same room, but in separate beds. 
About midnight Mr, Bridge’s maid-servant was alarmed by repeated heavy groans, 





and heard Green call her by name, She immediately went to her window, which 
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faced his at a right angle, when he begged for a light, saying that his throat was 
cut. She alarmed Mr. Bridge, who instantly proceeded to the bed-room, the door 
of which he found fastened. After he had gained an entrance, to his inexpressible 
horror and surprise, he found Green sitting at the foot of his bed, his hands’ upon 
his knees, panting for breath and moaning heavily. His night-clothes and the 
bed were crimsoned with the blood Which continued to gush from a frightful 
wound in the back of his neck. —_Viall, his fellow-apprentice, was in bed and in 
a feigned sleep. Mr. Bridge and his’ maid-servant supported ‘Green, and used 
their utmost endeavours to stanch thé bleeding. Viall was roused and despatched 
for Mr. Martin, a surgeon, who on his arrival sewed and dressed the wound. It 
commenced at the right ear (part of which was cuit off), extending round the 
back of the neck to the left cheek, just escaping the carotid artery, which was 
laid quite bare., Viall cheerfully assisted the surgeon in sewing and dressing the 
wound, and in every thing where he could render service. The inquiry—‘* who 
inflicted the wound ?”’ was now made. Viall asserted that Green must have done 
it himself, or that it was the act of Mr. , the journeyman lately discharged. 
The poor victim frequently exclaimed against the assertion that the wound had 
been made by himself. Mr. Bridge-observing a change of colour in Viall’s conn- 
tenance, accused him of the crime: he at first denied the charge, but after some 
hesjtation confessed himself thé perpetrator of the horrid deed. It would appear 
that Green was so sound asleep at the-time he received the cut, that he was insen- 
sible of pain, and that his assassin had opportunity to return to his bed’ before he 
was aware of his situation. Viall was placed in the custody of a constable, to 
whom he repeated his confession, ‘stating, ‘that having committed the act,’ he left 
the razor in Green’s bed, but took it with him when he went for the surgeon, and 
threw it into a plantation near Mr. Martin’s house ; where it was found, The pri- 
soner was fully committed to take his trial at the next Bury assizes. It is an ex- 
traordinary fact; that a paper was found in Viall’s box, upon which was, in his own 
handwriting, an account of thie‘ Execution of William: Viall-at five o’clock this 
morning,’’ and on the other side was a sketch representing himself hanging, with 
the populace around him. There are some hopes that Green may yet recover.— 
Essex Herald. 

Stewart, and his female associate, who received sentence of death for the mur- 
der of Robert Lamont on beard the steam-boat, on the River Clyde, appear to be 
monsters of iniquity worthy of, being’ classed with the incarnate, demons of the 
West Port. . Even before his trial, Stewart admitted to some persons who had 
access to him that he had done (murdered) seven persons besides Lamont, by ad- 
ministering to them, what he called, in his infamous slang, the doctor, that 1s. by 
poisoning them with laudanum ; and, since his conviction he has, we understand, 
confessed to three more murders, making eleven in all—~Caledunian Mercury. 





_ New Kywa’s Covunsst.—Messrs. Pemberton, Knight, and Tinney, ofthe Chan- 
cery Bar, and Messrs. Laws:and Alderson, of- the Common Law, have received 
silk. gowns, and been introduced in the several Courts as King’s Counsel. The 
Chronicle this morning expresses surprise at some of the appointments. 

Crim. Con.—In the Court of King’s Bench, a Jury has awarded 4002. against 
Mr. Thomas, a surgeon, for criminal conversation with the wife of Joseph. Groom 
Dean, acorn-chandler and coal-merchant atShoreditch. Both the injured hu&band 
and his erring helpmate were Quakers. ' Hila ek 
Mr, Weviksisy anct Mrs, Susin\,u Scorr.—-Mr. Wellesley has been rather 
unsuccessful in his late speculations in courts of Jaw. Yesterday, in the Court®f 
King’s Bench, he attempted to obtain a conviction against Mrs, Scott for perjury, 
but failed ; the Jury, after a short deliberation, acquitting the prisoner. There 
were some minor points, but that which was chiefly relied on was, a statement by 
Mrs. Scott in a late trial in the Common Pleas, Pedley v. Wellesley. Mrs. Scott 
had declared on that trial, that, when sent ona certain occasion to Henley, she did 
not know until she arrived there for what purpose she had been sent; whereas it 
was sworn yesterday that she was informed of the purpose before she left London. 
There was, however, some doubt, not exactly as to the fact of the information 
given, but as to thetenor of Mrs. Scott’s evidence in Pedley’s case; and the Jury 
gave her the benefit of it. When the acquittal was announced, there was a ge- 
neral clapping of hands in the court. 

Tus Kine’s Wine-Cooter.-On Monday last, the celebrated silver vase be- 
longing to his Majesty was filled with fine port negus, at Rundell and Bridge’s 
manufactory in Dean-street, to celebrate the anniversary of his Majesty’s coro- 
nation and the completion of the work. It weighs 6950 ounces, and contains 
38 gailons. The carved work exhibits rocks promiscuously heaped, with bac. 
chantes and panthers sporting in a rich and luxuriant vineyard; and high above 
them all England's lion supine upon the rock, and the unicorn chained at the 
opposite end: the whole encircled by mighty waves, around which are fine 
casts from nature of the most curious shells, shell-fish, &c, The vase was 
mounted in its unsullied purity on a stage covered with scarlet cloth, on which 
the manager Mr. Sharp, stood with a half-gallon ladle, filling to the bearers who 
were the masters. There were ten dozen of wine pint-mugs moulded for the oc- 
casion, with the celebrated medallion of his Majesty, &c. The King’s health was 
rap turously drunk, and ‘God save the King’ sung, if not in the finest style, yet 
with no lack of fervour among men who owe their advantages to the encourage- 
ment of their Sovereign. Bumpers to trade, the firm, and other interesting 
sentiments followed ; and before all was done the very bacchantes seemed to have 
had enough, for the unsteady hand had often o’erbrimmed the cups above their 
heads, until both they and the white burnished grape dropped crimson nectar. 
There were used on this occasion 16 gallons of fine old port, 1 gallon of brandy 
to 8 gallons of water, 8 dozen of lemons, 6 dozen nutmegs, and 20lbs. of loaf 
sugat—-lrom a Correspondent. 





Resut¥ or THe Orv Barey Sessrons.—The Sessions closed on Monday, 
when the Recorder pronounced the following sentences. 


Death—Jobn Anderson, for sheep-stealing; John Sullivan, Thomas Sanders, Edward 
Smith, Wm. Branger, Edward Spencer, Thomas Davis, Ann Creamer, and James Brown, 
alias King, for housebreaking and larceny. 

Transportation for Life—Elizabeth Randall, Wm, Dutton, Charles Vincent, and 
Charles Vincent. 

Transportatiow fy Fourteen Years—Wm. Stedman, Mary Sullivan, Mary Batchelor, 
John Masters «7i+s (loll, John Williams, John Bryan, Elizabeth Bright, Elizabeth Wal- 
ton, Joseph Be rthaw, George Hancock, James Burrett, Thomas Williams, John Wright, 
Wm. Clark, Wis. Sr eks, James Welch, Margaret Tracy. , 

For Seven Yeo.»-~J6hn Collins, Benjamin Anderson, Thomas Mason, Joseph Harris, 
James Davis, ‘Thomas Badger, Richard Hudson, Thomas Hawkins, Johu England, James 
Palmer, John. Goulding, Mary Stephens, Charles Dennis, Wm. Stone, Joseph Hansard, 
William Wright, Thomas Haynes, George Goldenhead, William Higgins, Jane Jones, 
Jeremiah Pether; Richard Parsons, Alexander Carty, George Higley, John Wilson, Wm, 
Saunders, Louisa Morris, Elizabeth Marlow, George Kenneth, Joseph Hinton, Hannah 
Fenley, George Fenley, Thomas.Collins, Caroline Carty, Margaret Buxton, Mary Hayes, 
George Baker, Wm, Payne, Edmond Cover, Luke Tugh, Louisa Drury, Sarah Smith. 

‘To Imprisonment in the House of Correction—Catherine M‘Cave for two years , 
Bridget Delany, Anne Delaney, and Robert Cannon, for twelye months; and various 


Judgment on Elizabeth Briggs, who was tried along with her father Thomas 
Briggs, is postponed till next session. The case was a remarkable one. In the 
year 1819, the female prisoner, who was then very young, lived as servant with 
Mrs. Taylor, the prosecutrix, in Fleet-street; during which time she plundered 
herof property to a considerable amount, instigated and persuaded by her father 

who received what she stole. To such an extent was this system of plunder car. 
ried, that the old man bought a cottage (in which he has lived for years since) 
with the proceeds. When the female left her:place, her mistress was so weil 
satisfied, that she obtained her another situation. It however happened, that last 
June a quarrel arose, and the old man went toa constable at Limehouse, and de- 
tailed to bim the whole particulars of his daughter's thefts, and of himself receiy- 
ing the stolen property; and in consequence of this information they were both 
taken into custody. At the trial, the female prisoner, who was most dreadfully 
agitated, declared she was compelled to commit the robbery by the threats of her 
inhuman father, who now, after a lapse of ten years, was trying to take away her 
life: since she left the prosecutrix, and had been free from the control of her 
father, she had lived in several situations, in all of which she had witnesses to 
prove she had conducted herself with the greatest propriety. Several respectable 
persons with whom she had lived as servaut gave her a most excellent character, 
The Jury found both prisoners guilty, but strongly recommended the female to 
mercy, as it was their unanimous opinion she was forced to commit the robbery 
by her father. Mr. Serjeant Arabiu ordered the man up for sentence—transpor- 
tation for fourteen years: he said it would be awaste of time to talk to a beino 
devoid of every feeling of humanity—to a man who, in his opinion, was the most 
wicked that had ever stood atthat bar. As the man was removed from the dock 

an involuntary expression of execration burst forth amongst the spectators, 
A Bop Tarer.—On Monday, Mr. Savory of Cornhill, having laid down on the 
counter 502. of French gold to a gentleman who required change, a fellow named 
Wilson rushed into the shop, and snatching up twenty-eight Napoleons, ran off 
with them. He was instantly pursued, and apprehended with twenty-six of the 
coins in his pocket. The robbery took place about five in the afternoon, when 
Cornhill was extremely crowded. 

Forckry In THE TRANSFER OF Srock.—-A forgery to a considerable amount 
was committed lately at the Bank in the transfer of stock, and the offender 
escaped detection. On Thursday, the same person attempted te transfer 8007, 
three per cents., belonging to a Mr. Mann of Chelsea. He was asked fora re- 
ference (to prove that he was the party represented,) by the broker who managed 
the sale; and, from some strange: fatality, named Mr. Linton, the broker whom 
he had swindled in the former case. Mr. Linton instantly identified him, not as 
Mr. Mann of Chelsea, but as the person who had cheatedhim. He was taken 
before the Lord Mayor on Friday, and after a short examination, remanded for a 
week. The fellow’s name is Richard Gifford. 

Buretary.—Mr. Bramah’s house at Tooting was broken into on Tuesday, and 
nearly 40002. worth pt pepeny carried off. On Wednesday, the three thieves 
proceeded to Gravesend in a steam-boat; where their appearance accorded so ill 
with the money-and finery they displayed, that the captain had them taken in 
custody. on suspicion. One of them has turned approver, and disclosed all the 
particulars of the robbery. 

Rozinson.—This celebrated personage, whose bank depredations have given 
him notoriety among thieves as well as honest men,.was apprehended the other 
day,in Plymouth, at the: moment that he was planning another robbery. With a 
view to effect it he was paying very assiduous court to a girl, the servant of the 
bankers (Messrs. Hodge and Norman). Luckily the capture of the banker's 
purse and the maiden’s heart was prevented by Ellis, who accidentally recognized 
Robinson in the street. Being disappointed in these schemes on the bank, they 
are said to have robbed a publican of 1002; and it was on this last charge they 
were arrested, ; 

Arremprep Surcipe in Courr.—James Waters was indicted at the Middlesex 
Sessions for assaulting Lydia Goddard, - He was found guilty, and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. On hearing the sentence he thrust his hand into the 
breast of his coat, and drew out a knife, and was just in the act of cutting his 
throat, when his arm was seized by a fellow prisoner, and the constable forced 
the knife from his hand alter considerable resistance. 

Four criminals were executed at the Old Bailey on Wednesday,—Mary Chap- 
man, for attempting to murder her child at Hammersmith; Thomas Crowther 
and Edward Turner, for highway-robbery ; and Charles Jones, for forgery. 

MourpEr.—In 1825, a farmer named Dow was found dead in the neighbour- 
hood of Ayr, with his bowels protruding. The murder was universally imputed 
to a man of colour named Johnson, between whose wife and Dow some improper 
familiarity was alleged to exist. Johnson absconded, and notwithstanding every 
exertion on the part of justice, escaped. About ten months ago, a soldier of a 
regiment stationed in Trinidad, discovered, or imagined he discovered, Johnson 
there, and charged him with Dow’s murder. The man so charged was sent home, 
and underwent an examination before Sir Richard Birnie yesterday. He denied 
all knowledge of the crime or the parties—said his name was John Stevens—that 
he had a wife and family in the Isle of Man, and had gone to Trinidad to assist 
his mother in managing an estate there. It seems strange, if what this man as- 
serts be true, that means could not be fallen upon to identify him in Trinidad. 
He was sent off to Ayr in custody of Ellis the officer, who brought him from 
Portsmouth. 








FAsH1ONABLE PARTIES.—On Monday, Mr. Secretary Peel gave a grand dinner to 
the Margrave of Baden. On Tuesday, the Duke of Grafton, and Lady Mary Petre, had 
dinner parties. On Wednesday, the Earl of Aberdeen and the Duke of Grafton gave 
dinners. The Duchess of Kent entertained a select party at dinner. On Thursday, the 
Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Hope gave a grand entertainment at their seat, Deepdene, near Dork- 
ing, to the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, and the relatives of the Duchess now 1n this 
country. On Friday, Lady Keith gave a ball, Dinners were given by the Duke of 
Grafton, Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Edward Codrington, Lord Saye and Sele, Dowager 
Lady Brownlow, and the Vicountess Keith. ak Fe 

E.ocurion.—The gentleman who advertises lessons on elocution in the Srec- 
Tator of this day, is the same Mr. Jones, of whom favourable mention was made 
in our pages about three weeks ago, in a noti¢e of the late Mr. Terry, the actor. 
It consists with our knowledge, that Mr. Jones has given instructions in the _ 
art, in Edinburgh, with the very marked approbation of the most distinguishe 
individuals in that rather fastidious city. : 7 

It is confidently asserted in the medical circles, that the Marquis of Douro be 
about to share his rank and fortune withthe accomplished daughter of an eminen 
son of Asculapius, who was the private and confidential attendant of the Duke 
of Wellington during the whole of the Peninsular war. The fair + receniginee 
Miss Hume, has for several years been a frequent visitor at Apsley House, wid 
during these occasions the attachment was formed. The noble Premier is - 
to have given his consent, provided his son shall have the same matrimonial incl 
nation at the end of two years, and more than one year of the term of probation 





Others for nite, six, and three months, 


has already expired—Morning Paper, 
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THE PRESS. 
CANDIDATES FOR THE CABINET—HATRED OF MR. PEEL. 
Sranparp—If the Duke of Wellington is to remain at the head of the government, 
he must ally himself to one of two parties—to the old Popish party, or to the 
faithful Protestants whom he has lately deserted, as little we suspect to the im- 
provement of his peace of mind as to the increase of his fame. How his Grace 
is to negotiate an union with the old Popish party, it does not concern us to in- 
quire ; any advance to the old battered remnant of Whiggery must be made in 
the usual way—with a full hand; whoever offers money or money’s worth to 
these respectable patriots can scarcely fail; and without that we can conceive no 
ingenuity of address that ought to encourage the least hope of succeeding? But 
if the Duke of Wellington mean honestly—if he be really desirous of a strong 
government—a government strong by public opinion rather than by bribes and 
bayonets—if he wish to show that his object has been in fact to promote the Pro- 
testant religion—if he wish to dispel all suspicion of ill designs, he will throw 
himself cordially and without any reserve into the hands of the faithful Protestant 
party. They have proved, in the act which has severed them from-him, that they 
prefer principle to place—they have given testimony that they are not, even for 
an hour, prepared to be the tools of any master. They have shown by the fidelity 
with which, as a party, during nearly seventy successive years they have adminis- 
tered, and by the fidelity which, in this last year, they defended the constitution, 
that they can never be chosen as associates in any secret designs upon established 
institutions, As such they would be alike acceptable to King and people ; and 
would give to the Duke of Wellington’s government a degree of strength 
such as no government has possessed since the death of Mr. Pitt—of 
strength, too, which need excite no jealousy, as it could be exercised only against 
the enemies of the state. Butif the Duke of Wellington wish to take the Pro- 
testant party, he must take them as allies, not as servants—as men from whom he 
seeks a benefit, not as conquered enemies to whom he may dictate terms. He 
must take them in sufficient numbers to secure the independence of each in the 
Cabinet; and he must make the place decent for their reception, by sweeping 
out the Lyndhursts, and Rosslyns, and Peels, Finally, he must take the whole 
Protestant party together, or rather must ask it to take him back into its bosom. 
We do not suspect him of such an unworthy policy as wishing to excite divisions 
in the Protestant party ; but a perseverance in his present course of soliciting par- 
ticular Protestants, here and there, would seem directed to that object, while its 
only effect would be to excite deeper resentment, and more jealous suspicion of 
his Grace’s designs in{the bulk of the Protestant party, that is, in the whole people 
of England. To conclude, the road is open to the Prime Minister to obtain a vast 
constitutional strength for his government, and even to re-instate himself in the 
respect and affection of his fellow-subjects. If he neglect it, he alone will be re- 
sponsible for the meditated crime to which only such neglect can be ascribed ; 
but we all shall be responsible for the folly of not, providing against the danger, if 
we fail to provide against it. 
Grose—tThe favourite report with the more rancorous of the Tory enemies of 
the Administration is, that the Duke of Wellington has made advances to the high 
Tory party, who seceded from him, and that they are prepared to join him on 
condition that he sacrifices Mr. Peel; which, according to the same well-disposed 
informants, the Premier is ready to do. We have seen no symptoms that Mr, 
Peel is particularly attached to office, or that he would personally feel much at 
quitting it; but he obviously ought not to leave it now: and as for the Duke of 
Wellington, if he for any consideration sacrificed the colleagues who adhered to 
him in the noble enterprise. which he has accomplished (the fruits of which we 
hope to see him assist the country in reaping), he would, in spite of that and all 
his other achievements, be in a condition rather to be pitied than envied. The 
sacrifice of his colleagues would not he a mere personal sacrifice, but it would 
leave him without that character which is indispensable to any Minister who would 
perform his duty to the country—a character with which honest men can associate 
themselves with confidence. If the Duke of Wellington solicited the station which 
he holds, there might be the less improbability that he might disgrace himself in 
order to retain it. If he bad fallen under slight difficulties, there would be less 
improbability that he should fall now that no difficulties remain to be surmounted. 
But he took @ffice at the command of the King; he settled a question which the 
holdest and wisest of his predecessors had attempted in vain. If he leave office 
he will leave it with the reputation of a great and powerful Minister; and if he 
hold it (and even his enemies do not seem to contemplate that he will speedily 
cease to hold it), he will do so without sacrificing his reputation. This is our firm 
belief, looking merely at the character of the man, and his position, which gene- 
rally afford means of judging at least as safe as the rumours of the knaves who in- 
trigue, or the dupes whorw they inflame. Mr. Peel is certainly disliked by the vio- 
lent Tories, because he has joined in saving the country from the consequences 
which the absurd obstinacy of that party must have brought upon it. He is, 
of course, particularly hated by a large class of the Radicals (not by all who 
pass under that name), because he is friendly to practicable reforms; for 
none are so odious to them as those who do not pass their lives like wolves 
howling at the moon, but consider, when some public good is an o! ject of 
desire, whether there is a possibility of attaining it. He is, perhaps, not 
personally liked by the Whig leaders, because he is not a Whig; but by the 
great mass of Whigs, as well as by reasonable men of all other parties throughout 
the country, who do not shape their opinions by catchwords, or take their esti- 
mate of public characters from party abuse, he continues to be esteemed, as he 
long has been, one of the most useful Ministers in his depaitment that the country 
has possessed since the accession of the House of Hanover, How infinitely great, 
indeed, does he appear, as compared with those alone with whom his most in- 
veterate enemies must, if they have any standard, compare him—with the Sid- 
mouths and nihili-pilificators (as Sir C. Wetherell would express it) of that class 
and order. The only way in which the enemies of Mr. Peel account for the fact 
that there are not better men out of the intolerant ranks ready to take his place, 
is, that he crushed or overlaid the rising talents of his party—or, it may be, 
changed the bantlings at nurse. This, however, he could not have done before he 
was himself born, and he may be compared as well with his predecessors as with 
his contemporaries. But without making comparisons—which must be odious, 
at least to the parties to whom we have alluded—the assiduous labours of Mr. 
Peel, the prudent activity with which he has devoted himself to the removal of 
abuses, the candour with which he adopted, and the success with which he ad- 
vocated, the opinions which led to the restoration of the metallic currency, and 
his manly conduct amidst all discouragements on the Catholic question, entitle 
him to a character which few men have acquired, as an honest, and bold, and 
useful statesman. It appears to us of great consequence to the interests of the 
prasad! that such a man as this should not be hunted down—that it should not be 
aa to the world that it is more safe for aman to be a sloth in his office and 

onest in Parliament—to disregard public evils, and set at naught the conviction 
which reason and facts force on him, than to give to the world the example of 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IRELAND. 


Wuen an Irish peasant was asked by a traveller, gazing with wonder 

on the flocks of children that everywhere met his view, how it hap- 

pened that the inhabitants of the Green Isle multiplied with such ra- 

pidity, he answered, “ Och, your honour, ‘tis all the potato. We 

should be almost inclined to-attribute, for want of a better hypothesis, 

some other peculiarities of the Irish to that productive root; and as- 

sert that the pleasure which they display in killing and being killed, is 

“all the potato” also. There seems no other cause sufficiently power- 

ful or universally operative to account for the ardent affection that 

“ the natives,” in all tempers and at all times, display, for every grada- 

tion of infliction, from a bloody nose to a broken neck, and for every 

description of row, from the breaking of a window to the burning of a 

town. Weare surprised that our contemporaries, some of whom have 

had even better opportunities of estimating the Irish character than 

we can pretend to, (our studies having been chiefly confined to im- 

ported specimens,) should treat the present disturbances as if there 

was any thing approaching to novelty in them. When did a T welfth 
of July pass over in peace? When were not the Protestants insolent, 
and the Catholics resentful, on that memorable day ?. When did they 
come into collision without damage to the one party or the other, or 
both, during the annual reign of the ‘‘ Abbot of Unreason,” which is 
regularly exercised over Catholics as well as honest men, from the 
Causeway to Cape Clear, for ten days before and ten days after the 
anniversary of Aughrim? To represent the Green Isle as on the 
verge of rebellion because it has disptayed this year the same symp- 
toms that it has displayed, for aught that is recorded, every year since 
it emerged from the sea, whose first gem it is, seems to argue a very 
strange forgetfulness of logic as well ashistory. Far be it from us to 
speak of these chaudes-melées or their consequences lightly or incon- 
siderately. Welament their recurrence, but we cannot consent to 
look on that as new and amazing which is old and commonplace. 
Even were we to grant that on this occasion the issue of the conflict 
between the emancipist and his late lord has been more bloody than 
usual, we should not consider the cause as deeply hidden. It was but 
natural that the Catholic should bear with the exhibition of superiority 
while he felt. its reality. While the law distinguished the Protestant 
by superior privileges, it was almost fairthat he should boast of them. 
But when the privileges were abrogated, common sense said that the 
display should cease. ‘ It must needs be that offences come, but woe 
unto them by whom they come.” By whom have they come in the 
present instance? The Ministry seem to have been somewhat 
puzzled: if they put down the Orange processions, they were sure to 
be told that if was unconstitutional to prevent men from meeting 
peacefully for purposes which had not been declared unlawful ; and 
not having put them down, they have laid themselves open to the 
charge of permitting violence which a very small exertion of timely 
activity might have prevented. The tardy proclamation is indifferently 
and not over justly drawn. The fact that the Catholics assembled to 
prevent the celebration of the battle of Aughrim is assumed. They 
do not appear to have assembled from indignation, but from fear, | 
They had been told of the mighty things that the Orangemen were to 
do, and unhappily believed reports which the event has not justified. 
What the Lodges might have accomplished if not opposed, we cannot 
pretend to judge; but that their conduct has been marked by the 
better part of valour in their various rencontres with the Catholics, 
seems evident from all the accounts that have reached England. The 
most serious affair, that of Dungannon, has not yet reached us in so 
definite a shape as to enable us to form an estimate of its extent. 
Some accounts speak of fifty, some of thirty, some of twenty, killed, 
in the fight that took place at Coal Island. We hope that ever the 
lowest number includes those who have been “ killed” Hibernicé. Of 
the other alleged atrocities of the Catholics we cannot better show the 
nature, than by putting down seriatim what they have done and suf- 
fered on the 12th and 13th, according to the statement of their accusers, 

Dromauair, County or Lrirrim.—About sixty Orangemen attended © 

Church in this town on Sunday last. After service they were opposed by a 
body of peasantry, to the number of several hundreds, who, during the morn- 
ing, had assembled on the neighbouring hill, provided with fire-arms and 
scythes. The Orangemen, who were unarmed, escaped with some difficulty 
to their homes in safety, owing to the active interference of Captain John- 
son, of Friarstown, and Mr. Meredith, the Chief Constable, of Drumkerin, ° 
with the few peace-officers of the district. Two guns and a pistol were taken 
from the anti-orange party, which, on examination, were found to be loaded. 
We have just heard that a party of upwards of three hundred persons came 
into Dromahair on Thursday, and dreadfully beat every Orangeman they . 
could find; and, moreover, took two or three stand of arms from Captain ° 
Johnson !—Sligo Journal. 
The loss on the part of\the Catholic army in this terrible collision 
seems to have been two guns and one pistol, loaded, captured by Cap- 
tain Jonnson and three assistants ; their reported gain, the recapture 
of two or three of the stands of arms from the redoubtable Captain 
Jounson, by a detachment of three hundred men. The beating of 
every Orangeman they could find is a bit of pleasantry: the whole 
herd, as above stated, escaped four days before. 

MANORHAMILTON.—At an early hour on Tuesday several hundreds of Pro- 
testants assembled and walked in procession to Church. After which they 
separated quietly. On Wednesday this town was infested by a numerous 
body of Roman Catholics; and great apprehensions were entertained.—Sligo 
Journal, 

Both parties in this affair seem to have vindicated the character of 
their country, The Orangemen who walked to church on Tuesday the 
14th, to commemorate the anniversary of the 12th, were put in great 
bodily fear in their loyal procession by a band of Catholics who ins 










































































































diligence and probity, which are not agreeable to the passions of this or that party, 


vested the town on Wednesday. 
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Batiysay.—A blacksmith, described as brother to the Roman Catholic priest, 

took off his neckerchief, shouting through the streets, that he would beat any 
Orangeman! A Roman Catholic priest (we know not if the blacksmith’s 
brother), is also described as walking through the town, and when he came 
opposite to the house of an Orangeman, or passed an Orangeman, he would 
give a great cough, and wheeling round spit out. A noted blackguard of 
the same town was purposely intoxicated by the papists, and sent through 
the streets, shouting that ‘he was a Ribbonman, and to hell with the 
Orangemen and Brunswickers.”’—Dublin Warder. 
The case of Ballybay, as the Warder well observes, “requires par- 
ticular notice.” A blacksmith, with his neckerchief loose, swearing he 
will beat any Orangeman! a priest coughing and spitting in the actual 
presence of an Orangeman’s dwelling!!—and, to crown all, a no- 
Eetons drunken blackguard professing his Ribbonism publicly, and 
shouting the Orangemen and Brunswickers to ———!!! 
the Sligo Journal ask “ what will they do next ?” 

ArmMaAGu.—In this town there was a procession, some rioting, a man stabbed 
and sent to the Infirmary, several of the rioters sent to gaol, and a Mr. Gerald 
Tyrrell district master, committed to take his trial at the ensuing assizes, 
upon a charge of firing a loaded pistol in the streets —Newry Telegraph. 
This is a puzzling account: Was the man stabbed a Catholic ora 
Protestant? On which side were the rioters, and the gentleman who 
fired the pistol ? 


CAsTLEWELLAN.—The Castlewellan and the Clarkhill lodges of Orangemen 
left this town on Monday morning, about eight o’clock, for Downpatrick. They 
returned between seven and eight in the evening, sober, orderly, and peace- 
able. When they reached the Market House, where an immense number of 
town and country people had assembled, they were received with loud cheers, 
or rather yells, and one fellow rushed forward, seized the Orange flag, and a 
general riot ensued. The Orangemen, however, retreated as quickly as pos- 
sible out of town, followed by the r@bble. The latter afterwards smashed the 
windows of several houses in the Blue-row. Several shots were fired by the 
Protestant party, but I have not heard that they took effect—Newry Telegraph. 
The damage on each side at Castlewellan seems to have been pretty 
nearly equal: the Catholics captured a flag, andthe Orangemen tried 
to shoot a few Catholics, in revenge of which the latter broke several 
windows, 


Newry.—At the Sessions, on Tuesday, Mr. 8. Corry stated that, Mr. Henry 
and he, at alate hour in the evening, with a small military party, proceeded 
to Monk’s-hill, where they met the Orangemen marching to town in proces- 
sion, with drums, musical instruments, &c. They remonstrated with Mr. 
Ellis on the impropriety of such conduct, and requested his aid in advising 
the Orangemen against walking in procession through town. Mr. Ellis at 
length declared, “that he had already obeyed the Magistrates too much,” and 
**that he would insist on his men going to town in the order in which they 
were.” It was not thought prudent to put Mr, Ellis under arrest.—Newry 
Telegraph. 

We do not know which most to admire at Newry, the gallantry and 
good sense of Mr. Extis, or the extreme prudence of the magistrates in 
permitting that gentleman to disobey them lest a breach of the peace 
should ensue from arresting him. 


RatrHpowney, QuEEN’s County.—The Cummins’ faction had lurked about 
Grogan-hill, and at six o’clock in the evening they attacked the town of 
Rathdowney; the Darricks collected, and the battle became general: 
there were about five hundred men engaged, mostly armed with clubs ; a few 
had fire-arms. At night fall the Cummins’ party retreated, leaving one man 

' killed and two mortally wounded. Both parties, Cummins’ and Darricks, are 
Roman. Catholics —-Dublin Warder. 
This case speaks for itself: sooner than allow their hands to get 
** out of use,” the Catholics will at any time slaughter each other. 

We have kept the most serious engagement for our last extract :— 

Derryiin.—On Monday last a vast crowd of persons assembled at Derry- 
lin, (about seven miles from Enniskillen,) but for what purpose could not be 
ascertained, Lord Enniskillen, having been apprized of the circumstance, 
repaired to the spot, but his efforts to make them disperse, aided by the priest, 
were ineffectual. In the evening they marched from Derrylin to Knockninny, 
and a false alarm being given to an Orange lodge, (that had dined together 
at Dromaine-bridge, in that neighbourhood,) that Lord Enniskillen and the 

_ police were attacked, a few of them sallied forth, as they supposed, to his lord- 
ship’s assistance. When they came near a place called Macken, they observed 
a crowd on a hill, and a man near them, who was known to the Protestant 
party, one of whom advanced to him, and lifting his hands, said, ‘“‘ Merciful 
God, are we not all fellow Christians, and why will we kill each other?” He 
begged of the Roman Catholic to make the multitude retire, and he consented, 
and was, when he would go to the top of the hill, to give a signal to that 
effect—but the treacherous man! he gave a contrary signal, and beckoned 
them to come on, when about 800 pees men with pikes, scythes on poles, 
pitch-forks, &c. &c. &c., attacked the Protestant party, killed poor Mealy on 
the spot, who had advanced to make peace, and wounded seven others mor- 

P tally, three of whom are since dead, and the remainder despaired of. The 
names of the persons dead are Mealy, Price, Robinson, and Scarlott.—Ver- 
managh Reporter. 

This, be it observed, (for the results of the encounter forbid us to 
treat it without seriousness) is called an assault on the Orange party ! 
They themselves report the case, and to what does it amount? That 
a parcel of misguided peasants assemble on a hill; that in their pride 
of insolence the Orange lodge march to oppose them, and order 
‘them to disperse; that they answer the order by charging, as it is 
termed, their enemies, and four men were killed in consequence. Now, 
who authorized the carousers of the Orange lodge, without a magis- 
trate, without a constable even, to sally out for the purpose of dis- 
persing the Catholics? If really and truly they wished the peace to be 
preserved, why did they not disperse themselves ? 

The affair of Coal Island, which we subjoin, is not from an Orange 
authority, but it seems quite as impartially given asf it were. 

Duneannon, July 18.— I cannot, indeed I believe no one can yet, speak 
Faccurately of the number of killed and wounded in the affair of Coal Island, 

here cannot be less than thirty, I should think. Both parties were and are 


Well may 


tolerably well armed, The Cumberland men, as some people call the Orange- 
men in this part of the country, came on with the yeomanry arms, and the 
King’s bullets and gunpowder. The others having been for a fortnight be- 
fore aware of the intention of the Cumberlanders to attack them, prepared 
‘themselves as well as they could. They are a mountain race, as you know, 
very hardy and athletic fellows. All the powder in Dungannon was bough} 
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up, and it is said that the shopkeepers in Armagh and Omagh say th 

had such a demand. The Papists took up a + rec position andere 
agreed that they should not fire a shot, until the Duke of Cumberland’s ecg 
began. They had not long to wait: when the parties came in sight, thoy h 
not within musket-shot, the Cumberlanders fired a volley. The others a 

served their fire, not being so well provided with ammunition, until their 
enemies approached. The battle then began, or a sort of skirmishing be 
which seven or eight of both parties were killed, and upwards of twenty 
wounded. An express was sent to Armagh, and though the town was in 
state of great disturbance, all the army in the place was marched out. The 
people who were fighting at Coal Island heard of this, and they desisted; the 
Papists retiring to the hills, and the Orangemen returning towards Armagh 

Both sides claim the victory, but I think the Papists had the worst of it, 
though they were more numerous, On Thursday there was some skirmish 
ing, and a few more lives were lost. It is a difficult country, and hard to 
reach the fellows on the hills. The state of terror in which this part of the 
country is, is beyond description. I have just heard that more army i 
in.” 

The correspondent of the Times adds, that both parties are to be 
disarmed. It is time they were. We hope we shall never hear of 
another celebration of the victory of the Boyne: there will always he 
ample occasion, in the divisions of the wise, for the best attention of 
Government—it is quite unnecessary to draw upon it for the purpose 
of arranging the differences of the foolish. 


y 1s coming 





MR. PEEL. 


Ir would be amusing to trace the origin of popular error, and to show 
on how slender a basis a large superstructure of commonly-received 
fictions may be raised. Fora long time past, the journals opposed 
to Catholic Emancipation have exhausted the language of abuse and 
the patience even of their readers in vituperating Mr. PzeL. When 
argument and declamation were worn out, narrative was substituted, 
and the town was inundated with true relations of false facts, and pro- 
phecies which the day of accomplishment invariably disappointed. The 
source of all these things was well known and properly estimated in 
London; but in the provinces the good people could not persuade 
themselves that there was not something done where so much was said, 
An Edinburgh journal, influenced by this belief, put forth a sort of 
declaration about the Duke of WeLiineron, Mr. Pert, and the Duke 
of CuMBERLAND, in which it embodied the various assertions that 
had previously appeared in the London Opposition journals ;—and here 
comes the cream of the jest. Those journals, really or affectedly ig- 
norant of the origin of this translated version of their own lucubra- 
tions, quote the Caledonian Mercury, to corroborate those very tales 

on which mainly the speculations of the Mercury were founded! And, 

as in other jokes those who do not see the point are yet compelled to 

join the laugh: from politeness or sympathy, the papers favourable to 

Ministers sit down to comment on the unreality as gravely as if the 

dream were something more substantial than the shadow that ori- 

ginated it. 

Why should any man of common understanding imagine for a mo- 
ment that the situation of the Home Secretary was less confirmed 
at present than it was six months ago? What has he done in 
the interim ?—voted for the Catholic bill! He was confessedly 
every thing that was great and admirable before; how have his 
powers been diminished by that vote? He has lost the confidence 
of his party !—Of what party? Of that party, which at the period of 
its greatest vigour and excitement, could muster no more than 180 
votes in opposition to 360, and which could not at this moment bring 
forward the 80 without the 100 on any question whatever# Were Mr. 
Pret to quit office to-morrow, who could succeed him ?—He cannot 
manage the House! Whothen can? Shall Mr. Sapuer of Leeds 
take his place? It may be an imputation on the Commons, but, on the 
Ministerial side, and, with the exception of three or four of the Whig 
members on the Opposition side, Mr. Prez is by many degrees the 
best speaker and the best debater in the Lower House. 

It is said by one of the Secretary's most able enemies, that his con- 
duct is specially obnoxious to censure because he does right in some 
things but not in all things. The plain English of this objection is, 
that Mr. Pere and his opponent agree in some points, and differ in 
others,—that where they agree, Mr. Pret is right; and where they 
differ, he is wrong. The logic and the modesty of the inference are 
equal. For our own part, we also agree with the Home Secretary in 
some things, and differ from him in some things ;—where we agree, it 
is fair to conclude that both are right; where we differ, one of the two 
is doubtless wrong, but unfortunately we ourselves are one of the two. 

The Times, which seems, with reverence be it spoken of so great 
an authority, to be strangely astray on this subject, almost entreats 
the Duke of WELLINGTON that he will not abandon his colleague. 
Abandon to whom? Abandon how? The Scripture advises a man 
to pluck out his right eye when it offends himself; but it would be ra- 
ther an excess of complaisance to pluck it out because it offends his 
neighbour or his enemy. . 

Of the Ministry, as at present constituted, we confess we entertain 
avery high opinion. The Duke of WELLINGTON is beyond all ques- 
tion the most straightforward and energetic Prime Minister the coun- 
try has had for many years; and during our times at least there has 
been no Home Minister to be named with Mr. Pezt, for solidity of 
judgment, moderation of temper, and regular attention to the business 
of his office. Judging of the future by the past, we cannot but augur 
well of such men. At the same time, we are not so enamoured of 
Cabinets, nor so inexperienced of the weakness of human nature, as 
not to desire sincerely that the actions of Minis!» should be closely 
but candidly watched. Insolence and Sloth a: » twin daughters 
of Power; and we know of no way in whic: the one may be 
repressed and the other stimulated, but by the me.::enance of a vigi- 
lant, clear-sighted, and active Opposition in Parliament, We have no 
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such Opposition. That which at present bears the name, has neither 
numbers nor influence; nor can it ever acquire them until it abjure 
the principles attributed to it by its professed advocates. An opponent 
who grounds his hostility to the Government, not on what it has done 
or on what it intends to do, but on personal dislike to an individual 
connected with it, may injure a good minister, but will never mend a 
bad one. To be feared by knaves, we must be respected by honest 
men. 0 





VEXATIOUS REGULATIONS AT THE INNER TEMPLE. 


From the statement of a project which has been going the circuit of the 
press, we should infer that the Benchers of the Inner Temple had suddenly 
suffered the misfortune of losing their wits. It is asserted that they 
are about to institute examinations in Greek and Latin, and as the 
conditions of admission to the bar, to require of students a classical, lite- 
rary, and pecuniary qualification. Considering how much time is 
already wasted in classical studies, the first proposal, which would 
carry\the fault a step further, is of conspicuous barbarity. They had 
better require evidence of competent skill in quadrilles, and turn the 
hall into a dancing-academy. If vexation is to be the order of the day, 
let it take a direction out of the schoolboy and college track. Let 
students be required to stand on their heads, dance sarabands on stilts— 
anything but another act of the surfeit of Greek and Latin, Look at 
some of the most eminent lawyers of our day, and reflect how surely 
they would have grounded for life on a classical examination. We 
could instance half a dozen who could not translate a fable of Paa- 
prus, nevertheless they are crack craftsmen though wretched scholars. 
A late practitioner, of a great lead of business in the King’s Bench, 
had a celebrity for the profundity of his errors in the learned tongues, 
and his application for two mandami? is one of the standing jokes of the 
bar. But nevertheless he was a good lawyer, and good lawyers, not 
good scholars, are the persons wanted in the profession. The writer 
of an able article on this subject observes— 

‘*‘ The proposed examination in Greek is universally treated with indigna- 
tion, as at least an outrageous absurdity, to say nothing of any sinister effect. 
Not a word of Greek ‘is eyer met with in the books, and as an essential quali- 
fication for an English lawyer, a proficiency in the Sancrit might as well be 
required. Greek is seldom or never heard in the Courts. Latin is heard 
but sparingly, and of that which is quoted from the law-books, a large pro- 
portion must be admitted to be bad Latin.’ There is even a rule of law from 
the former frequency of its occurrence, that bad Latin shall not vitiate any 
of the proceedings. Some of the best lawyers, and amongst them several 
now living, might be pointed out who have not always succeeded in 
making good English, * * * * * The effect of the proposed legal 
examinations would be to give an immense accession of patronage to the 
Benchers or the leading members of the Bar. Where difficulties are placed 
in the way of admission, there must be continual applications and solici- 
tations from families of rank to those who have the power to remove 
the obstructions and make easy the road to adyancement. * * * * * 
It has been stated as the declared intention of more than one of the mem- 
ders to call no one to the Bar who is not possessed of a certain amount of 
property. One Bencher has, it is understood, declared that he will call no 
one who is possessed of less than 400/. per annum ; and it was stated during 
the last Term to be in contemplation to require from each applicant for ad- 
mission a schedule of his property, in order that the respectability of the Bar 
might be maintained. Itis stated, however, at the Treasurer’s Office, that no 
such order is at present entered on the books. It is nevertheless believed, 
from the inquiries made of those recently called to the Bar, that an under- 
standing equivalent to an order exists amongst the Benchers that some quali- 
fications of this nature will be required. One member, the son of a trades- 
man, was remanded, as it was understood in the Hall, until it was ascertained 
that he had exercised no profitable employment, and had lived upon his pro. 
perty during the time he kept his Terms. Another member, recently called 
to the Bar, was questioned as to his private life and circumstances, his pro- 
perty, his morals, whether he was married or single, and as to his religioa.” 


As for the project. of demanding a pecuniary qualification, it would 
be a monstrous and a wicked absurdity. The drudgery of the study 
of law is so distasteful, that not one man in fifty who can subsist with- 
out professional success will apply himself to it; and the exclusion of 
industrious poverty would seem at once a mischief and a crime. 


_ We again quote from the article which has so ably stated the bear- 
ings of these meditated innovations :— 


“Tf such regulations as those proposed had formerly been carried into 
operation in their full spirit, they would have excluded the greatest ornaments 
of the Bench and the Bar. Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell are the sons of a 
barge master, and small dealer in coals at Newcastle. Lord Stowell borrowed 
401. to go to the Circuit, and both supported themselves for a time by their 
talents as private tutors. Lord Tenterden is the son of a hairdresser, and 
obtained an eleemosynary education, on the foundation of a charity belong- 
ing tothe town. The Lord Chancellor is the son of Mr. Copley the painter. 
The Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas is the son of an attorney. 
Mr, John Williams, one of the Benchers of his Inn, is the son of a horse- 
dealer in Yorkshire. Mr. F. Pollock, another Bencher, is the son of a saddler 
of that name at Charing-cross. Mr. Bickersteth, also a Bencher, was not 
long Since house-surgeon and accoucheur in the family of Lord Clifford. 
The mother of Mr. Gurney, the Bencher, kept a small book shop for the sale 
of pamphlets in one of the Courts in the City. Mr. Campbell, the King’s 
Counsel, and son-in-law to Sir James Scarlett, was a reporter to a Daily 
Paper, at a time when such labour was much worse paid than at present. 
Mr. Sergeant Spankie was one of his colleagues. Mr. Stephens, the Master 
in Chancery, was also a reporter. Five of the Judges sent out to our colo- 
nies were reporters, and about twelve or fifteen of the present barristers 
Were reporters for the Daily Papers. The present Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Sugden, is the son of a barber, and was clerk to Mr. Groome, the operative 
conveyancer to the late Marquis of Londonderry. It is remarkable: that 
the admission of Mr. Sugden was opposed on the ground that he had been a 
clerk ; and but for the exertions of that most amiable man, and ornament to 
his profession, Mr. Hargrave, who contended for his admission, on the 
ee that whatever he had been, he was a man of talent and had written 
: 00k which displayed qualifications of a superior order, he would now have 
ne anything but Sir Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Solicitor-General to his 

ajesty. These are only a few of the living examples. The greater number, 
perhaps, of the departed members of the profession, who became distinguished 





in their times, arose much in the same manner, Chief Justice Saunders , Whose 


Reports, to this day, form the best text-books to pleaders, was a beggar-boy, 
first taken notice of by an attorney, who took him into his office. Lord Kenyon 
was an attorney’s clerk. Lord Harwicke was a peasant, and afterwards an 
attorney’s writer and office-boy. Lord Thurlow, himself an illustration of 
his own rule, used to say, that the surest cause of success to a barrister was 
“parts and poverty.” When Erskine and Curran once dined with his pre- 
sent Majesty, then Prince of Wales, the Prince gave as a toast, ‘‘ The Bar.” 
Erskine said, he owed everything to the Bar; and Curran added, *‘ Then what 
may I say, since it has raised me from the condition of a peasant to the table 


rj 19) 
of my Prince ? ‘ 





LEGAL INCONSISTENCIES. 

A Mr. Dance has been held to bail for an assault upon Mr. Wesr- 
macort, the reputed conductor of the Age. The assailant, in his 
defence, pleaded the provocation of a publication reflecting on the 
conduct or character of his sisters; but Mr. Haxus, the presiding 
Magistrate, declared he could not take into consideration any such 
circumstances of irritation, and must confine himself to the dry ques- 
tion of the battery. We only notice this affair as it seems to involve 
a contradiction of law. The gist of an indictment for libel, is the ten- 
dency to provoke a breach of the peace; and yet, after the breach of 
the peace has been committed, the matter which might have war- 
ranted proceedings for tendency is nut taken into consideration, though 
it has produced its worst effect in action. Mr. Dance might have 
held Mr. Westmacort to bail for libel (we are merely stating an 
hypothetical case) before he committed the assault, on the very ground 
of provocation, held to be entirely irrelevant after the commission of 
the outrage. It may be objected, that the party's taking the redress into 
his own hands deprives him of his right to avail himself of the prin- 
ciples of the law: but in cases of assault the provoker is accounted 
responsible for the consequent riot ; and independently of that rule, 
the solecism would still remain to be reconciled, why a tendency to a 
breach of the peace should call for the cognizance of the law as a sub- 
stantive offence, while the actual causation of the mischief to be avoided 
cannot even be viewed by the Magistrate having the disposal of the 
matter in the first instance. It may be said, that after the assault 
had taken place, the merits were for the consideration of a jury: but 
we reply to this, that unless the alleged provocation is taken into view, 
the question (taking into the account the foolisly fiction of law regard- 
ing the tendency of libel) is not strictly determined as to which party 
has first offended against his Majesty's peace. We offer these sugges- 
tions only with the intention of showing how the fiction of tendency 
referred to, perplexes an extremely simple proceeding, and gives an 
anomalous character to the course of justice. 





COBBEIT AND THE CHRONICLE, 

Mr. Consett is in the habit of apostrophizing the presiding genius of 
the Morning Chronicle as a certain “ Docror Buiack.” To the 
uninitiated it might seem that the great Reformer meant to affix a 
sobriquet on the worthy editor by using that term; but nothing, we 
believe, was further from his intentions. All that he intended was to 
hold up the speculations of the Chronicle as those of a philosopher, 
and his own as those of a man. It is learning on the one side, and 
mother wit onthe other. The distinction is not ill conceived. The 
Chronicle is more given to sounding the stream than fording it; and 
often stands calculating the obstructions of the road until every one 
else has overcome them. It lacks the enthusiasm which is necessary 
to great enterprises. Although the author of the Register differs toto 
ceelo in genius, temperament, and conduct, from the Chronicle, yet, 
as is mostly the case, the very circumstance of their holding extreme 
Opinions, gives the one an interest in the other, which is ever and anon 
breaking forth in characteristic expression. Copserr and the Doctor 
are in fact exceedingly desirous of standing well with each other ; and it 
is amusing to see how the one rages and the other subtilizes when 
mec: occasional interruption of their harmony take place. Copper, it 
will be recollected, published, in conjunction with Mr.Hunr, an address 
to the people of England, recommending universal suffrage and all that, 
Onthisthe Docror, wholikeall persons of similarly constituted intellect, 
has a mighty contempt for the virtue and vigour of the common people, 
taking his cue from the recent Anti-Catholic meetings, boldly declared 
that the people of England were in a state of beastly ignorance, and 
unfit to be let loose to choose their representatives. Coxssrrr replies 
to this, by reminding the Docror, that up to 1825, he (indirectly at 
least) did all he could to oppose the Catholic claims, by declartng the 
Catholic religion to be abhorrent from the principles of freedom, and 
that he was only converted on a sudden by the arriyai of Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, the treasurer of the Catholic Rent. The ocror hereupon 
retaliates, by insinuating that the beginning of Cossett’s attacks on 
Mr. O’'ConngELL was strangely coincident with the termination of a 
bargain by which he received twenty pounds a month from the Rent 
for permission to have his Register reprinted in Dublin. CosBerr 
denies this stoutly: Mr. Sraunton, who reprinted the Register, pro- 
posed indeed that the money should come from the Rent, but Cos- 
BETT would deal with none but Mr. Sraunton himself. The Chro- 
nicle has made an amende in its way—quoted Burke and Bishop 
Warson to prove that the people of England have a cast of Toryism ; 
and here the subject rests. 

We have alluded to this dispute principally for the sake of an infer- 
ence that may be fairly drawn from it. We make little account of 
CosBEtTT's sanguine boasting, but when the Chronicle begins vehe- 
mently to doubt of reform, we consider its arrival as absolutely cer- 
tain, and the time as not very far off. 





PIOUS FRAUD OF THE “ ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER.” 
Tue Anti-Slavery Reporter, 2 monthly pamphlet of acknowledged 
talent and well-deserved celebrity, has condescended to allude to “an 
obscure periodical work called the SPECTATOR,” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





_ It is possible that this unknown Spxcrator may be read by a few 
individuals in private: if so, they may remember, that the illustrious 
editor of the Monthly Anti-Slavery Reporter, or a confidential friend 
of his, once upon a time sent us one of his numbers, a closely printed, ° 
and of course a closely-reasoned argument, occupying about sixteen’ 
convincing pages. In his note, he modestly desired that “the enclosed” 
(as he appropriately termed it) might be inserted in our obscure pe- 
riodical, by way of antidote to a little pestiferous scribbling with which 
we had stained one of our dark corners. We set to work to calculate ; 
and discovered, to our great mortification, that if we inserted the en- 
closed, we must omit the News of the Week, the Chapter of Accidents, 
the Records of the Press, the Topics of the Day, the Literary Spec- 
tator, and a reasonable number of profitable columns, informing the 
world of various occurrences interesting to the parties concerned : per- 
haps the illustrious author of the “ Enclosed,” would have thought the 
public the gainers by the exchange. Nevertheless we preferred in- 
forming the world of the proposal, and stating our reasons declined his 
arguments in that form, taking upon ourselves to answer the gentle- 
man’s Challenge very briefly, but as we thought very satisfactorily. 

The matter turned upon Mr. Barciay's work on the state of West 
Indian Slavery. We, as well as others, considered the information 
which that work conveyed as highly important: it gave an exact and 
a favourable account of the present condition of the slaves in the West 
Indian Islands : it formed a practical refutation of the impression de- 
rived from the perusal of Mr. StepHEN’s book. The Anti-Slavery 
Reporter challenged the world to point out a single position of Mr. 
SrzrpuHen’s Delineation of the Law of Slavery, which had been re- 
futed by Mr. Barcitay. We will repeat the remark we made on 
this challenge. 

* Our readers will doubtless admire the candour of this challenge, as well 
as the confidence of it. We can explain both. Mr. StepHen’s work professes 
to be a statement of the condition of the West Indian slave in point of law : 
how Mr. Barc ay, in answer to this, describes his condition in point of prac- 
tice; and thus, taking point by point, the meanest leguleius going can show 
that Mr. Barcray’s statement of practice isno rebutment of Mr. SrepHEn’s 
law, founded upon the best evidence and the authority of the Colonial sta- 
tutes. Mr. Sreruen professes to publish a work in two volumes—the title- 
page announces a delineation of the state of slavery both in law and in 
practice : the first volume contains the law, and the second is to contain the 
practice. It is at least four years since Mr. Srepuen’s first volume came out, 
and nothing more has been said of the second. We have no certainty that 
the author will take the practice of slavery in the West Indies into consi- 
deration at all; especially since,he has contrived to make his first volume 
abundantly answer his purpose. For though it be true, that in his state- 
ments Mr. SrepHen does confine himself to the condition of the slave in 
point of law, he reasons concerning it on his condition in point of fact ; 
otherwise why all the boasted eloquence of’ the work? why should a 
man be eloquent upon a dead letter? His object, doubtless, was to give the 
‘world to understand that the slave’s condition in law was precisely the same 
as his Condition in practice ;—and he has succeeded. .What person, new to 
the subject, ever read. Mr. STEPHEN’s work without rising from its perusal 
full of commiseration for the slave, and indignation against his, master 7— 
forgetting altogether, that the practice—that the living facts—were relegated 
to asecond volume still in the state of things unborn. 

“* The writer of this letter, in the manner of a retained advocate rather 
than a seeker of truth, asks us, ‘to point out anyone position of Mr. Stre- 
PHEN’S law of slavery which has been refuted by Mr. Barcuay.’ The answer 
is plam: Mr. Barcuay does not generally attempt to refute the legal positions 
of Mr. SrepHen; he merely supplies an antidote against the effects of his 
eloquent inferences and ingenious mystifications, by stating in a straightfor- 
ward way what he knows as to the present and actual working of these laws.” 

If the public cares one farthing about the morality of the Editor of 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter, mer will be able to estimate his honesty 
on reading this observation on the “obscure SpecTaTor.” 

*€ Credit is claimed for this work on the ground of its avowed impartiality. 
And yet, when a paper was transmitted to its Editor, disproving every asser- 
tion it had made‘in favour of West Indian slavery, the paper was rejected. 
Such is its impartiality !—Anti-Slavery Reporter, for July 1829. No. 50. 

Now if this Reporter can make such havoe of a small fact taking 
place under his nose, which he could neither have mistaken nor for- 
gotten, what are we to expect of his fidelity in dealing with matters 
which happen at a great distance, and which are liable to be distorted 
by interest and prejudice ? 





THE COCKNEY FLEFT. 

Some little decked boats, with very large sails, taunt masts, and dis- 
proportioned spars, sail about the wide waters of Putney and Bat- 
tersea, and are absurdly styled by their adventurous navigators the 
Coronation Fleet; a name of a magnitude by much too big and sound- 
ing for their character. They have their matches, which take place 
amidst the firing of guns, the roaring of spectators, the admiration of 
good citizens, and the consumption of much beer and tobacco at 
the pot-houses which abut upon their seas. They sail not in washing- 
tubs, but on the broad bosom, as the newspapers would infallibly de- 
scribe it, of Father Thames, where his chest is considerably contracted : 
and if they do not fall foul of dead dogs, or encounter any similar 
mishap of river-navigation, they make their voyages good to eel-pie 
red-houses, and other remote parts, the attainment to which sufficiently 
bespeaks daring adventure. Very great reports of these achievements 
appear next day in the newspapers ; and it is this circumstance which 
renders a just description of the nature of the performances necessary, 
for it is ill. to puff up the minds of the London Marine with a mistaken 
nautical pride. 

Mr. Netrieroip, the Commodore (!) addressed a letter a day or 


two ago to the editor of a Morning Paper, complimenting him on the 
ability with which the manoeuvres of his fleet were reported. We 
quote the last specimen, for the amusement of genuine yachters; and 
it is by far the best we have yet seen. 


ee 


shore, tacked to the south of the river, and her sails filling very s ily, she 
cut along ina most beautiful style. The Donna del Lago tacked to’ the 
southern side of the river, and headed all the other vessels except the Rowena 

The Donna del Lago had the’sails of the Don Giovanni, and there were many 
bets that the Lady of the-Lake would beat'the Rowena. The latter, however 

was manned with \first-rate;sailors, who knew the turns of the river, and exer, 
cised their skill in such a manner, that before the vessels arrived at Battersea 

odds were betted on the Rowena against the fleet. r 
‘On passing the Red House, the Rowena headed the other vessels more 
than one-third of a mile. The Clarence by a very neat tack passed the 
Donna del Lago, and having caught a cap full of wind, appeared inclined to 
approach the former vessel. Fhe Rowena, however, kept a steady course, and 
bid defiance to all her competitors.” 


The seeming zclination of the Clarence to approach the Donna del 
Lago, is a most extraordinary feature of a race. The “ neat tacks,” 
and “ unfurling sails “—which we will answer for it were not furled 
at all—are the technicalities proper to the Coronation Fleet, and the 
just use of which has extorted the expression of Commodore Nerriz- 
FOLD's admiration. 





SONTAG’S “ ZERLINA,” AND BLASIS’ ‘‘ DONNA ANNA,” 
Tue Morning Journal has the subjoined just critique on the per- 
formance of Don Giovanni on Thursday night. We intended to offer 
some observations on the same subject; but our contemporary has 
completely anticipated us, and our feebler remarks 7 posse must give 
place to a notice not to be improved in nice discrimination, or neatness 
of execution. : 

‘* Zerlina, as represented by Mademoiselle Sontac, exhibits a rural, 
natural plainness and naiveté, undisfigured by any of that vehement and ex.. 
aggerated rusticity of behaviour by which Madame MAuisrAn had thought 
proper to vitiate the character, and for a model of which that lady would 
vainly search in real life. Sontag’s performance of the part is as favourable 
a specimen of her dramatic abilities as any that we have ever witnessed. 
The tenour of her musical studies and performances will account for, though 
they cannot justify, the few ill-placed, though beautiful, ornaments which 
she last night introduced into the music of her part. In general, however, 
she was temperate and judicious in this respect; and the loud applause be- 
stowed upon her by the audience was ‘twice honourable’—honouring those 
who conferred and her who received it, The action of Mademoiselle Sontag 
had none of those violent transitions which a rage for novelty or morbid 
appetite for effect had on other occasions introduced into the part. She 
yielded naturally, and, therefore, quietly and gently, to the sweet blandish- 
ments of the seducer ; and continued, what we think, was not the easiest part 
of the performance, to look the character with propriety. Mademoiselle 
Buasts, in the character of Donna Anna, was most successful in the passages 
which required the greatest exertion. In the splendour and facility of execu- 
tion she was inferior to Mademoiselle SonTaa’s achievements in the same 
part, but much exceeded her in the impressiveness of her manner. Of senti- 
ment and feeling—fresh, natural, and warm feeling—Mademoiselle Buasis 
possesses more than all the female performers of the Opera-house taken 
together. ZucuELui’s Don Giovanni, and Donzei’s Don Oitavio, are well 
known. . PeELLeGcrini, as Leporello, showed, in conjunction with some 
humour, a considerable quantity of buffoonery, which those who have seen 
him play the part must be well acquainted with. The Commendatore was 
respectably represented by Gaui, and Masetto by Graziani. The woman 
who professes to act the character of Denna Elvira is a great curiosity.” 

There is no greater merit than that of doing justice to modest, un- 
presuming, and neglected merit; and our contemporary has in every 
way done himself honour by the fair estimate of the qualities of Made- 
moiselle Basis. A sort of courage by no means common is necessary 
to the recognition of talent in the shade. People are prompt and care- 
less in dealing out their censures, but they are nervously apprehensive 
of misbestowing their praise. They would appear to entertain a feeling 
similar to that which may be observed every hour in the province of 
charity. With what throes and troubles and pains of doubt is the 
mind ofthe man moved who deliberates whether he shall give a copper 
to a beggar !—how he passes before his judgment all the forms of im- 
posture, and grieves himself with the idea that his halfpenny may be- 
nefit an “ unworthy object !"—but on a light suspicion he would with 
complete satisfaction set the said mendicant in the stocks, as a vagrant, 
or commit him to the tread-mill as an incorrigible rogue and vaga- 
bond. So prompt are we of punishments, so retentive of rewards. 
There is generally the difference respecting the thing at issue, between 
the doubters in regard to praise and those in regard to charity, which 
there is between the value of the smallest coin and an opinion below 
any conceivable denomination of price. Yet it is hoarded with an 
avaricious care, unless the object be of accredited title to it ; when it 
is poured forth with the vile abundance of the issue of base coin from 
the Jew’s girdle in Anastasius. 





NEW ENGRAVINGS. 

Mr. Mitts has just published a plate of Miss M. Trex as Viola, both 
painted and engraved by himself. The countenance. of the charmer, 
who by her retirement has left so many of SHaksPEARE's characters 
without an occupant, is a likeness, yet it appears to us to deal too 
harshly with her features: it wants that soft and subdued expression 
from which her face, in the performance of such girl-pages as this, ob- 
tained so much assistance. We are much better pleased with the atti- 
tude: it is completely that which she was wont to assume when she 
trickled forth—* I am one that had rather go with Sir Priest than Sir 
Knight; I care not who knows so much of my mettle.” But the most 
pleasing part of the engraving is the landscape which the artist has 
introduced as suitable to the scene: the stately dwelling that rises in 
the distance, surrounded on all sides by fertile gardens, in sucha 
place as Boccacto’s cavaliers and ladies could have lingered in for 
summers, and listened to a twice-told Decameron,—and_ the broad- 
spreading foliage of the nearer trees,—promise shady retreats dense 
enough to hide the trembling of Viola the page or the blushes of Viola 
the maiden. ; 

Grirritus of Wellington Street has just commenced the publica- 
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of a series of Designs, by Mr. Kien, for the use of silversmiths, 
embossers, &c.; and, if favourably received, will be the means not 
only of invigorating the art by the addition of fresh subjects to work 
upon, but also of instilling a grace and delicacy into their productions, 
which for the most part they want at present. We believe only one 
number of the work fas yet made its appearance, but from the inspec- 
tion of that we are enabled to anticipate that it is the intention of the 
designer to employ his best skill on the task he has undertaken. If 
we have a fault to find, it is that the design is too suddenly cut short, 
not perhaps for the workman, whom it may be sufficient to guide in 
his copy, but for those who possess themselves of the engravings 
merely for the sake of having a fine work of art. 





THE LATE MUSICAL SEASON. 


WueEn the period of excitement is over, the dictates of reason may 
stand a chance of being heard. During the period of the “ Musical 
Scramble,” it was in vain to plead the cause of the art. Money was 
the end, and music the means by which it was to be obtained, no 
matter how. There was no lack of exertion of a certain sort: every 
artifice was resorted to—everything that intrigue and cabal could do— 
threats, bribes, influence of all kinds, were employed. The low arts 
of the green-room, the purchased influence of the press, the patronage 
of rank, all have been unsparingly used to puff, to manoeuvre, to cheat, 
to manage the public. And the success has been considerable. Putff- 
ing and quacking have had “ a merry month of May.” At the com- 
mencement of the season we gave an anticipated sketch of it; and the 
resemblance, now that it is over, is, alas! too close to the truth, We 
then asked, ‘“* What, in the midst of all this din and scramble will be 
done for the advancement of the art?” We now ask, What has been 
done? Let us come to the proof, and take a rapid glance at the ea- 
reer of Our principal musical establishments during the past season. 
There has been no falling off in the aggregate of musical receipts ; 
the money expended upon music has amounted to a sum not less, pro- 
bably larger, than in any former season. We ask, and we wish to lead 
the public to ask, what they have had for it ? 
( 1. The King’s Theatre.—We have no recollection of so barren a} 
season, quoad music, as the present. Only two new operas have been: 
{ produced, and both have been miserable failures: while the orchestra, 
in point of talent, has ranked below that of either of the Winter 
: Theatres. Mozart has been nearly laid on the shelf, and we have | 
been indebted to the good taste of individual singers for the production 
of the Don Giovanni and the Figaro. Perhaps the managers were 
unwilling to expose the poverty and inefficiency of their orchestra. 
Mozart is no favourite with the French players, who have supplied 
the places of our LinpLeys, Nicuotsons, and Wiittmans. We have 
, borne our willing testimony to the excellence of individual singers ; 
‘ but, looking to the general musical direction of the theatre, the reply } 
, to our question ‘¢ what has been done for the advancementof the art ?"; 
jmust. be—nothing. 
/ 2. The Winter Theatres.—As to music, the retrospect here is as 
| dreary and desolate as at the Italian Opera-house. Nota single English 
{ opera has been produced, nor a single revival attempted. Even of im- 
/ portations we have had but two,—The Maid of Judah and Masanielio ; ‘ 
the former a gathering of a few scraps from Rossii, and depending 
solely on Miss Paton for its success; the latter a meagre dish from: 
France, flavoured only by the point and power of BrauaAm's singing. f 
\™ 3. The Philharmonic Concerts —Here we have a bright speck in 
our dingy musical horizon; but even this has not been so bright as 
heretofore. The band has been as gigantic as ever ; the instrumental 
music, generally speaking, as good ; but the vocal department has been 
slovenly and second-rate. The Directors have, evidently, been careless 
and indifferent about it: it has shifted for itself—anything would do. 
This is disgraceful—it is impolitic. Without more energy and activity, 
the Philharmonic, great as it is, will “ fall from its high estate,"—an 
event which we invoke Apollo to forbid! We have received so many 
hours of intense delight at these concerts, that we look upon any symp- 
tom of decline with dismay. Let the Directors mature their plans in 
time, and not leave any thing to be done at the last moment; let them 
only use common industry and care (they have no lack either of good 
taste, judgment, or experience), and they will not again have to en- 
counter the censures of their subscribers. 

4. The Ancient Concerts—We have been accused of severity in 
our remarks on these concerts. The truth is, that those who have 
early and long attachments connected with them, are unwilling (and 
the feeling is natural enough) to think them so worthless as they are : 
not absolutely worthless, but relatively—worthless as compared with 
what they have been and what they might be. At present, we shall 
content ourselves with quoting the opinion of a sound and sensible 
musician, who has for six years, under the signature of Clio, enriched 
the pages of the Harmonicon by his criticisms. 

““* We feel,’ says he, ‘a melancholy conviction that this establishment, 
deprived, as at present it undoubtedly is, of all regular direction and manage- 
ment, must fall to the ground. We lay down our pen with little reluctance, 
for we have long. despaired of any remonstrance of ours working the least 
reformation. Still there is time for some radical change. The subscribers 
have at length opened their eyes—let the Directors open theirs: let them 
depend upon some active, scientific, professional manager, to whom a proper 
authority shall be delegated, to make and vary the selections. Then will the 
Concert of Ancient Music lift up its head again, and not till then, ” 

Our opinion is that the doom of the Ancient Concerts is sealed. They 
may drag on a miserable existence for a year or two, but with their 
— Directors and their present Conductor, it must be life in its 

ast and most enfeebled stage. Most assuredly they have done nothing 
for the advancement of the art. ‘ 


® nothing ofyou, hears nothing of you, and—forgets you. 


pations. In nojsifigle instance, that we know of, has the music formed, 
or even pretended to form, any part of their attraction. The benefited | 
persons scarcely ever thought 1t worth while to announce their scheme | 
until within two days of its performance; and even then, if any one _ 
of them had the rashness to announce an aria or concerted piece with 
which the public had not been surfeited, it usually happened that it 
was changed, without notice or apology; our prime donne thinking 
“ Bell’ raggio,”"“‘ Lungi dal caro ben,” and a very few other of the 
beauties of Rossin1 and Pacin1, a sufficiently ample stock in trade 
for a London season. It was the persons who were to sing, and not 
the music to be sung or played, that formed the attraction. This at | 
least was the generally-received opinion ; and very few even of our 
most eminent professors dared to announce a benefit without the 
name of Madame Maxisran being included init. There was not 
one throughout the season in which any thing was done, attempted, or 
pretended to be done, for the advancement of the art: no research but | 
into the Court Guide, no contrivance except to circumvent or over- 
reach a brother professor, no labour but to sell tickets. 

And this is the “brief abstract and chronicle” of the late musical 
season! It is both ludicrous and disgraceful as an exhibition of the 
taste and talent of the metropolis. But while we state this as our 
opinion, and while we lament to be compelled to give it, we cannot 
exonerate from blame some who ought to have endeavoured to 
lead the public taste into a better direction. Our English professors 
—singers, players, and composers—all unite in lamenting the little | 
encouragement given to native talent. Ah! gentlemen, the public 
regards not your sighs and lamentations. ‘ Folded arms and fixed 
eyes" will excite only contempt. You must awake, and gird up your 
loins for the fight. Many of you have sung Srarrorp Smirn’s “ iis 
on a Summer's Day:” now read it: there is something in it worth 
your attention, independent of the music. 

“« As on a summer’s day 
In the greenwood shade I lay, 
The maid that I lov’d, 
As her fancy mov’d, 
Came walking forth that way. 
And as she passed by, 
With a scornful glance of her cye, 
‘What a shame,’ quoth she, 
‘ For a swain it must be 
Like a lazy loon for to lie. 
And dost thou nothing heed 
What Pan our god has decrecd, 
That a prize to-day 
Shall be giv’n away 
To the sweetest shepherd’s reed ?— 
Up, up, dull swain, 
Tune thy-pipe once again, t 
And make the garland thine,’ ” 

What have you done this season to gain the prize? Where have 
you put in your claim even to contend for it? The public knows | 
But you have 
no opportunities. Make them then. Combine your efforts; lay aside 
your petty strifes and cabals; bring forth Efglish music with all the 
freshness of novelty and the charm of perfect execution. Give your- 
selves a fair chance. Assert your claims to public favour. Win the 
garland, and wear it. 


LITERARY SPECTATOR. 


MR. BULWER’S NEW NOVEL.* u 

THERE are many instances of individuals who, in opposition to the ex- 
pectations and calculations respecting them, have turned out to be 
possessed of remarkable powers. Of all these examples, perhaps, 
none can be pointed out of so striking a character as that of the author 
of Pelham and the two works published subsequently—The Disowned, 
and the one before us, Devereux. We believe it to be true that the 
possession of the talents he displays was not even suspected by 
his most intimate friends; and certainly in his first book on 
Greece, which he published with his name, there were few indications 
of genius beyond the ambition of publication. A first and a second 
work never had so wide an interval of merit,—for, though of different 
kinds, the works are still susceptible of some comparison : the recent 
instance of Lord Byron's early attempt and his later chef-d @uvres 
does not exceed it. Fortunately for Mr. Butwer, the nature of his 
first undertaking was inoffensive, and its execution was regarded with 
indulgence : he was not driven into bitterness and bile by the causticity 
of the critical remarks passed upon it. 

We have expressed our opinion freely upon the two preceding 
novels. Pelham we have always held to be clever, but offensive ; 
The Disowned, clever, but unsatisfactory ; and with Devereua we are 
not altogether content. The whole three, however, show talent— 
in that we are all agreed; and if we were not, the immense reputation 
his books have acquired would settle the question: no one can please 
the multitude without a considerable portion of power of some sort. 
Yet, we are much mistaken if the novel which cost the author 
the least trouble, and which least satisfied himself, viz. his Pelham, is 
not only the foundation but the sole source of his fame. Pelham is a 
lounger’s book;—it is wholly in the novel-reader’s beat, and it 
naturally interested a large public. The Disowned was carried down 
chiefly by the reputation of Pelham, and partly by the nature of a 
portion of the materials, which were not alien from ordinary romance : 
but the author is greatly deceived if he fancies that his rhapsodies, his 
essays, his discussions of philosophy and sentiment, are valued, or 
even read by the multitude—they are, with grief be it spoken, skipped. 
What the loungers will do with Devereua, we are at a loss to guess: 
he will be undoubtedly condemned as a bore, and though he may pe- 














5. The Benefit Concerts—These have amply realized our antici- 





* Devereux, a Tale. By the Author of Pelham. 3 vols, London, 1829. Colburn, 
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nétrate into apartments where Pelham was held among] the most 
) precious of pleasures, it will only be to be treated with secret dislike 
and open indifference. The romance is but a small part of itself—an 

- accidental ingredient in a collection of characters, disquisitions, anec- 
dotes, sketches, and dialogues, if illustration of a particular epoch of 
manners and literature. They who go the round of the circulating 

) library will be sorely discontented, and cry with Prince Hal, “only a 

_ haporth of bread to all this sack !” 

Devereux is a sort of Jeune Anacharsis, of the times from CHARLES 
the Second to Queen Anng, rather than a novel; or like Ducis’s Tra- 

» vels, by the late Mr. Mixts, a pretence to talk of arts, philosophy, and 
manners, under the disguise of a work of fiction. Count Devereux is but 
the stalking-horse : BoLinGBRoxkz is the true hero of the novel ; and his 

| life, character, and philosophy, the main subject. BoLINGBROKE is, how- 
ever, far from being the only great real personage of those times who 
comes in for his share of representation: there is scarcely a name in 
France or England who does not appear either to take a part ina 
scene or a dialogue: of crowned heads, in particular, we have a great 
store, from Louis the Fourteenth in Paris, to the Czar Perer in St. 
Petersburg: poets, orators, and preachers, philosophers, soldiers, and 
rojectors, all pass and repass in the motley group, each maintaining 

is pet dogma or fighting his favourite battle. In the execution of this 
division of the work, we are inclined to question its truth, rather than 
its spirit. All these scenes are lively enough, but are they faithful ? 
Is Mr. Butwer’s St. John the St. John of Popg ? A writer who in- 
troduces the persons of history into his fiction, represents them in 
action, endows them with speech, and opens their inmost sentiments, 
takes upon himself a very serious responsibility. In these days, how- 
ever, when all responsibility except of the pecuniary kind is laughed 
at or treated with indifference, this consideration is not likely to pre- 
vent a young man’s rushing to the resuscitation and discussion of scenes 
and questions where a much older and perhaps a more qualified person 
would fear to tread. Every one knows the minute and painful learn- 
ing which it demanded in BARTHELEMY to compose his Jeune Ana- 
charsis : in a season or two we expect to see the same subject thrown 
into a novel, and all the manners and literature of Athens hit off by 
some young man three months gone with the knowledge of Greek, but 
whose confidence is not therefore the less bold, and whose powers of in- 
vention are the more buoyant as being less clogged with learning. The 
truth is, we have no confidence in Mr. Buitwer’s information. We 
do not stop to discuss the fidelity of his views of the characters or the 
philosophy of the times he treats, for it would take us beyond our 
depth in several senses: but we may say, that it is not with a feeling 
)_of satisfaction we take any of his views; they strike us as being crude 
and new-fangled. A young writer must have a fancy in literature and 
philosophy—some favourite discovery, some original line of study, or 
newly disinterred author, which he would prover all over the world, to 
prove the depth of his own research and the originality of his thinking 
' Independent of this fault (for such we deem the rash introduction 
| of real persons in a fiction), there is muchto like in Devereux. There 
| are numerous shrewd remarks, derived in truth from the author's own 
observation, and many examples of a pleasing and original vein of sen- 
timent. In short, Devereux is rather to be classed with Lanpor’s 
Conversations and SoutHey’s Colloquies than with the novels of the 
day. This is a truth which the publisher at least sooner or later will 
discover. 
Of the invented characters, and of that part of Devereux which 
comes under the head of novel, we can speak favourably: there is 
| much well-drawn character, much stirring incident, a good deal of 
| effective interest preserved; the story is artfully contrived, and it is 
only by the permission of the author that the reader is at all allowed 
to anticipate the future. Devereux is the history of three brothers, 
brought up under the eye of their widowed mother in the castle of 
their uncle. This uncle is a wealthy knight, who in his time has 
been a roisterer with Cuarues the Second and RocuEstER, and whose 
present delight and pride are the recollection of that part of his life 
and the reflection of its anecdotes and bon mots. Thecharacters of the 
three young Devereux are all strongly though differently marked ; and 
the peculiarities of their tempers are still more decidedly heightened 
by the machinations of their tutor, a French Jesuit, Julian Montreuil 
—whose object it of course is to turn the talents of his pupils, their 
expected wealth, and family influence, to the aggrandizement of his 
own order, or the furtherance of its objects. His immediate plot on 
England is the restoration of the Stuarts. Julian Montreuil, the 
Jesuit, is a character drawn with no common power: the reader will 


feel that it is his spirit which presides over the whole story. A young 
Spanish lady, Isora, is the heroine: she is the daughter of a political 
Isora is contended for by two of 
the brothers,—the one, openly and honourably ; the other, darkly and 
disgracefully, under the auspices of the Abbé Montreuil, to whose 
machinations she ultimately falls a victim. Jean Desmarais, valet, 
fatalist, philosopher, and spy, is ancther conspicuous character, whose 
It requires but 
few persons to bring about the catastrophe of the novel. When the 
principal event takes place, the bereavement of Devereux, he wanders 
abroad a soldier of fortune, as his father did before him; and then 
all the characters of history become mixed up with his daily affairs. 
The author ought, however, to remember, that if he would write a 
novel on which his contemporaries are to dwell with any thing like 
tenacity, he must never introduce a single person whose presence is 
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emigré who dies in this country. 


peculiarities are developed with considerable skill. 


not absolutely necessary to the conduct of his story. 


It is very difficult to fix upon a passage of Devereux which, while 
it is interesting to read as a detached piece, will serve as a fair speci- 
If we quote a scene (and there are many clever 
enough to be quoted) between Richard Cromwell and Devereux, or 


men of the work. 


The following passage, taken from the earlier part of the. work, gives 
a beautiful description of the scenery of Devereux Court, and of an 
interview between two of the brothers, the eldest and the youngest. 


“There were many ways (as I before said) by which I could return home 
all nearly equal in picturesque beauty ; for the country in which my uncle’s 
estates were placed, was one where stream roved and woodland flourished 
even to the very strand, or cliff of the sea. The shortest route, though 
one the least frequented by any except foot-passengers, was along the coast, 
and it was by this path that I rode slowly homeward. On winding a curve in 
the road about one mile from Devereux Court, the old building broke slowly, 
tower by tower, upon me. I have never yet described the house, and per. 
haps it will not be uninteresting to the reader if I do so now, 

“It had anciently belonged to Ralphde Bigod. From his possession it 
had passed into that of the then noblest branch of the stem of Devereux, from 
whence, without break or flaw, in the direct line of heritage, it had ultimately 
descended to the present owner. It wasa pileof vast extent, built around 
three quadrangular courts, the furthest of which spread to the very verge of 
the grey tall cliffs that overhung the sea: in this court was arude tower, 
which, according to tradition, had contained the apartments ordinarily in. 
habited by our ill-fated namesake and distant kinsman Robert Devereux, the 
favourite and the victim of Elizabeth, whenever he had honoured the 
mansion with a visit. There was nothing, it is true, in the old tower calcu- 
lated to flatter the tradition, for it contained only two habitable rooms, 
communicating with each other, and by no means remarkable for size or 
splendour ; and every one of our household, save myself, was wont to dis« 
credit the idle rumour which would assign to so distinguished a guest so 
unseemly alodgment. But, as I looked from the narrow lattices of the 
chambers, over the wide expanse of ocean and of land which they commanded— 
as I noted, too, that the tower was utterly separated from the rest of thehouse, 
and that the convenience of its site, enabled one, on quitting it, to escape 
at once, and privately, either to the solitary beach, or to the glades and groves 
of the wide park which stretched behind—I could not help indulging the 
belief that the unceremonious, and not unromantic noble, had himself 
selected his place of retirement, and that, in so doing, the gallant of a stately 
court was not, perhaps, undesirous of securing at well chosen moments a 
brief relaxation from the heavy honours of country homage—or that the 
patron and poetic admirer of the dreaming Spenser might have preferred to 
all more gorgeous accommodation, the quiet and unseen egress to that sea 
and shore, which if we may believe the accomplished Roman, are so fertile in 
the powers of inspiration. 

“* However this be, I had cheated myself into the belief that my conjecture 
was true, and I had petitioned my uncle, when, on leaving school, he assigned 
to each of us our several apartments, to grant me the exclusive right to this 
dilapidated tower. J gained my boon easily enough; and,—so strangely is 
our future fate compounded from past trifles,—I verily believe that the great 
desire which thenceforth seized me to visit courts, and mix with statesmen 
—which afterwards hurried me into intrigue, war, the plots of London, the 
dissipations of Paris, the perilous schemes of Petersburg, nay, the very hard- 
ships of a cossack tent—was first formed by the imaginary honour of in- 
habiting the same chamber as the glittering but ill-fated courtier of my own 
name. Thus youth imitates, where it should avoid; and thus that which 
should have been to me a warning, became an example. 

* In the oaken floor to the outer chamber of this tower was situated a trap- 
door, the entrance into a lower room or rather cell, fitted up asa bath; and 
here a wooden door opened into a long subterranean passage that led out 
into a cavern by the sea-shore. This cave, partly by nature, partly by art, 
was hollowed into a beautiful Gothic form ; and here, on moonlight evenings, 
when the sea crept gently over the yellow and smooth sands, and the summer 
tempered the air from too keen a freshness, my uncle had often in his 
younger days, ere gout and rheum dwelt so ceaselessly as at present on his 
imagination, assembled his guests. It was a place which the echoes pecu- 
liarly adapted for music; and the scene was certainly not calculated to 
diminish the effect of ‘sweet sounds” Even now, though my uncle rarely 
joined us, we were often wont to hold our evening revels in this spot; and 
the high cliffs circling either side in the form ofa bay, tolerably well con- 
cealed our meetings from the gaze of the vulgar. It is true (for these cliffs 
were perforated with numerous excavations), that some roving peasant, 
mariner, or perchance smuggler, would now and then, at low water, intrude 
upon us. But our London Nereids and courtly Tritons were always well 
pleased with the interest of what they graciously termed ‘an adventure ;” 
and our assemblies were too numerous to think an unbroken secrecy indis- 
pensable. Hence, therefore, the cavern was almost considered a part of the 
house itself; and though there was an iron door at the entrance which it 
gave tothe passage leading to my apartments, yet so great was our confi- 
dence in our neighbours or ourselves, that it was rarely secured, save asa 
defence against the high tides of winter. 

“ The stars were shining quietly over the old grey castle (for castle it really 
was), as] now came within view of it. To the left, and in the rear of the 
house, the trees of the park, grouped by distance, seemed blent into one thick 
mass of wood; to the right, as I now (descending the cliff by a gradual path,) 
entered on the level sands, and at about the distance of a league from the 
main shore, a small islet, notorious as the resort and shelter of contraband 
adventurers, scarcely relieved the wide and glassy azure of the waves. ‘The 
tide was out; and passing through one of the arches worn in the bay, I came 
somewhat suddenly by the cavern. Seated there on a crag of stone I found 
Aubrey. 

“« My acquaintance with Isora and her father had so immediately succeeded 
the friendly meeting with Aubrey which I last recorded, and had so utterly 
engrossed my time and thoughts, that I had not taken of that interview all 
the brotherly advantage which] might have done. My heart now smote me 
for my involuntary negligence. I dismounted, and fastening my horse to one 
of along line of posts that ran into the sea, approached Aubrey, and accosted 
him. 

“«¢ Alone, Aubrey ? and at an hour when my uncle always makes the old 
walls ring with revel! Hark, can you not hear the music even now ? it 
comes from the ball-room, I think, does it not ?” : 

** © Yes !? said Aubrey, briefly, and looking down upon a devotional book, 
which (as was his wont) he had made his companion.’ : 

“** And we are the only truants !—Well, Gerald will supply our places, with 
alighter step, and, perhaps a merrier heart.’ ; 

“Aubrey sighed. I bent over him affectionately (I loved that boy, with 
something of a father’s as well as a brother’s love), and as I did bend over 
him, I saw that his eyelids were red with weeping. ; 

“«* My brother—my own dear brother,’ said I, ‘ what grieves you ?—are we 
not friends, and more than friends ?—what can grieve you that grieves not 
me?’ ‘ 

“* Suddenly raising his head, Aubrey gazed at me with a long, searching 
intentness of eye; his lips moved, but he did notanswer. _ : 

“«« Speak to me, Aubrey,’ said I, passing my arm over his shoulder ; has 
any one, any thing hurt you? See, now, if I cannot remedy the evil. hat 

“«* Morton,’ said Aubrey, speaking very slowly, ‘do you believe tha 
Heaven preorders as well as foresees our destiny ? 








Devereux and Peter the Great, what has that to do with the novel ? 


“* «It is the schoolman’s question,’ said I, smiling, ‘ but I know how those 
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idle subtleties vex the mind—and you, my brother, are ever too occupied with 
considerations of the future. If Heaven does preorder our destiny, we know 
that Heaven is merciful, and we should be fearless, as we arm ourselves in 
that knowledge.’ 

««¢ Morton Devereux,’ said Aubrey, again repeating my name, and with an 
evident inward effort that left his lip colourless, and yet lit his dark dilating 
eye with a strange and unwonted fire—‘ Morton, Devereux, I feel that lam 
predestined to the power of the Evil One!’ 

“1 drew back, inexpressibly shocked. ‘ Good Heavens!’ I exclaimed, 
‘ what can induce you to cherish so terrible a phantasy ? what can induce you 
to wrong so fearfully the goodness and mercy of our Creator 2’ 

“Aubrey shrunk from my arm, which had still been round him, and 
covered his face with his hands. I took up the book he had been reading: it 
was a Latin treatise on predestination, and seemed fraught with the most 
gloomy and bewildering subtleties. I sat down beside him, and pointed out 
the various incoherences and contradictions of the work, and the doctrine it 
espoused—so long and so earnestly did I speak, that at length Aubrey looked 
up, seemingly cheered and relieved. 

“««T wish,’ said he timidly, ‘I wish that you loved me, and that you loved 
me only ;—but you love pleasure, and power, and show, and wit, and revelry ; 
and you know not what it is to feel for me, as I feel at times for you—nay, 
perhaps, you really dislike or despise me !? 

«* Aubrey’s voice grew bitter in its tone as he concluded these words, and I 
was instantly impressed with the belief that some one had insinuated an 
inuendo against my affection for him. 

““« Why should you think thus ?’ I said: ‘has any cause occurred of late 
to make you deem my affection for you weaker than it was? Has any one 
hinted a surmise that I do not repay your brotherly regard 2?’ 

«« Aubrey did not answer. 

«« Has Gerald,’ I continued, ‘ jealous of our mutual attachment, uttered 
aught tending to diminish it? Yes, I see that he has.’ 

“« Aubrey remained motionless, sullenly gazing downward, and still silent. 

‘«« Speak,’ said I, ‘in justice to both of us—speak! You know, Aubrey, 
how I have loved and love you: put your arms round me, and say that thing 
on carth which you wish me to do, and it shall be done!’ 

“Aubrey looked up; he met my eyes, and he threw himself upon my 
neck, and burst into a violent paroxysm of tears. 

‘<7 was greatly affected. ‘1lsee my fault,’ said I, soothing him; ‘ you are 
angry, and with justice, that I have neglected you of late; and, perhaps, 
while I ask your confidence, you suspect that there is some subject on which 
I should have granted you mine. You are right, and, at a fitter moment, I 
will. Now let us turn homeward: our uncle is never merry when we are 
absent; and when my mother misses your dark locks and fair cheek, I fancy 
that she sees little beauty in the ball. And yet Aubrey,’ I added, as he now 
rose from my embrace, and dried his tears, ‘I will own to you that I love 
this scene better than any, however gay within ;’ and I turned to the sea, 
starlit as it was, and murmuring with a silver’voice, and I became suddenly 
silent. 

‘‘ There was a long pause. I believe we both felt the influence of the scene 
around us, softening and tranquillizing our hearts; for, at length, Aubrey 
put his hand in mine, and said, ‘ you were always more generous and kind 
than I, Morton, though there are times when you seem different from what 
you are; and I know you have already forgiven me.’ 

“1 drew him affectionately towards me, and we went home.” 


Quite in another tone is the following smart contest between the 
Jesuit and his pupil. 

“The next morning I communicated to the Abbé my intention of proceed- 
ing to London. He received it with favour. ‘I myself,’ said he, ‘ shall soon 
meet you there ;—my office in your family has expired, and your mother, after 
sv long an absence, will perhaps readily dispense with my spiritual advice to 
her. But time presses—since you depart so soon, give me an audience to- 
night in your apartment. Perhaps our conversation may be of moment. 

““T agreed—the hour was fixed, and I left the Abbé to join my uncle and 
his guests. While] was employing, among them, my time and genius with 
equal dignity and profit, one of the servants informed me, that a man at the 
gate wished to see me—and alone. 

“* Somewhat surprised, I followed the servant out of the room into the 
great hall, and desired him to bid the stranger attend methere. In afew mi- 
nutes a small, dark man, dressed between gentility and meanness, made his 
appearance. He greeted me with great respect, and presented a letter, which, 
he said, he was charged to deliver into my own hands, ‘ with,’ he added ina 
low tone, ‘ a special desire, that none should, till I had carefully read it, be 
made acquainted with its contents. I was not a little startled by this request ; 
and, withdrawing to one of the windows, broke the seal. A letter, inclosed 
in the envelope, in the Abbé’s own hand-writing, was the first thing that met 
my eyes. At that instant the Abbé himself rushed into the hall. He cast one 
hasty look at the messenger, whose countenance evinced something of sur- 
prise and consternation at beholding him; and, hastening up to me, grasped 
my hand vehemently, and, while his eye dwelt upon the letter I held, cried, 
‘Do not read it—not a word—not a word—there is poison in it!’ And, so 
saying, he snatched desperately at the letter. I detained it from him with 
one hand, and, pushing him aside with the other, said, 

“© Pardon me, Father—directly I have read it you shall have that plea- 
sure—not till then;’ and, as I said this, my eye falling upon the letter, disco- 
vered my own name written in two places—my suspicions were aroused. I 
raised my eyes to the spot where the messenger had stood, with the view of 
addressing some question to him respecting his employer, when, to my sur- 
prise, { perceived he was already gone. I had no time, however, to follow him, 

““* Boy,’ said the Abbé, gasping for breath, and still seizing me with his 
lean bony hand,—‘ boy, give me that letter instantly. I charge you not to 
disobey me’ 

“* You forget yourself, Sir,’ said J, endeavouring to shake him off, ‘ you 

forget yourself: there is no longer between us the distinction of pupil and 
teacher ; and if you have not yet learnt the respect due to my station, suffer 
me to tell you that it is time you should.’ 
_ “Give me the letter, I beseech you,’ said Montreuil, changing his voice 
from anger to supplication; ‘I ask your pardon for my violence ; the letter 
does not concern you but me; there is a secret in those lines which you sce 
are in my hand-writing, that implicates my personal safety. Give it me, my 
dear, dear son—your own honour, if not your affection for me, demands that 
you should.’ 

“Twas staggered. His violence had confirmed my suspicions, but his gen- 
tleness weakened them. ‘ Besides,’ thought I, the ‘ hand-writing is his, and 
even if my life depended upon reading the letter of another, I do not think 
a honour would suffer me to do so against his consent.’ A thought strack 

e— 

4 ‘ Will you swear,’ said I, ° that this letter does not concern me ?” 

a Solemnly,’ answered the Abbé, raising his eyes. — 

A Will you swear that I am not even mentioned in it?’ 

“ts Upon peril of my soul, I will? - 

; Liar—traitor—perjured blasphemer !’ cried I, in an inexpressible rage, 
look here, and here!’ ‘and I pointed out to the priest various lines in which 
my name legibly and frequently occurred. A change came over Montreuil’s 








face ; he released my arm and staggered back against the wainscoat; but re- 
covering his composure instantaneously, he said, ‘I forgot, my son, 1 forgot— 
your name is mentioned, it is true, but with honourable eulogy, that is all.’ 

‘«* Bravo, honest father,’ cried I, losing my fury in admiring surprise at 
his address—‘ bravo! However, if that be all, you can have no objection to 
allow me to read the lines in which my name occurs; your benevolence can- 
not refuse me such a gratification as the sight of your written panegyric.’ 

“** Count Devereux,’ said the Abbé, sternly, while his dark face worked 
with suppressed passion, ‘this is trifling with me, and I warn you not to 
push my patience too far. I will have that letter, or—’ he ceased abruptly, 
and touched the hilt of his sword. 

“«« Dare you threaten me ?’ I said, and the natural fierceness of my own 
disposition, deepened by vague but strong suspicions of some treachery 
designed against me, spoke in the tones of my voice. 

*“*« Dare [!? repeated Montreuil, sinking and sharpening his voice into a 
sort of inward screech. ‘Dare I!—ay, were your whole tribe arrayed 
against me. Give me the letter, or you will find me now and for ever your 
most deadly foe; deadly—ay—deadly, deadly!’ and he shook his clenched 
hand‘at me, with an expression of countenance so malignant and menacing, 
that I drew back involuntarily, and laid my hand on my sword. 

“The action seemed to give Montreuil a signal for which he had hitherto 
waited. ‘ Draw, then,’ he said through his teeth, and unsheathed his rapier. 

* Though surprised at his determination, I was not backward in meeting 
it. Thrusting the letter in my bosom, I drew my sword in time to parry a 
rapid and fierce thrust. I had expected easily to master Montreuil, for I had 
some skill at my weapon;—I was deceived—I found him far more adroit than 
myself in the art of offence; and perhaps it would have fared ill for the hero 
of this narrative, had Montreuil deemed it wise to direct against my, life all 
the science he possessed. But the moment our swords crossed, the constitu- 
tional coolness of the man, which rage or fear had for a brief time banished, 
returned at once, and he probably saw, that it would be as dangerous to him 
to take away the life of his pupil, as to forfeit the paper for which he fought. 
He, therefore, appeared to bend all his efforts towards disarming me. Whe- 
ther or not he would have effected this it is hard to say, for my blood was up, 
and any neglect of my antagonist in attaining an object very dangerous, when 
engaged with a skilful and quick swordsman, might have sent him to the 
place from which the prayers of his brethren have (we are bound to believe) 
released so many thousands of souls. But meanwhile, the servants, who at 
first thought the clashing of swords was the wanton sport of some young 
gallants as yet new to the honour of wearing them, grew alarmed by the con- 
tinuance of the sound, and flocked hurriedly to the place of contest. At their 
intrusion, we mutually drew back. Recovering my presence of mind, (it 
was a possession I very easily lost at that time,) I saw the unseemliness of 
fighting with my preceptor, anda priest. I therefore burst, though awk- 
wardly enough, into a laugh, and affecting to treat the affair asa friendly 
trial of skill between the Abbé-and myself, re-sheathed my sword and dis- 
missed the intruders, who, evidently disbelieving my version of the story, 
retreated slowly, and exchanging looks. Montreuil, who had scarcely 
seconded my attempt to gloss over our rencontre, now approached me.” 

“** Count,’ he said with a collected and cool voice, ‘suffer me to request 
you to exchange three words with me, ina spot less liable than this to inter- 
ruption.’ 

** « Follow me, then!’ said I—and I led the way to a part of the grounds 
which lay remote and sequestered from intrusion. I then turned round and 
perceived that the Abbé had left his sword behind. ‘ How is this?’ I said, 
pointing to his unarmed side—‘ have you not come hither to renew our en- 
gagement ?” 

“* No?’ answered Montreuil, ‘I repent me of, my sudden haste, and I 
have resolved to deny myself all possibility of indulging it again. That letter, 
young man, I still demand from you; I demand it from your own sense of 
honour and of right—it was written by me—it was not intended for your 
eye—it contains secrets implicating the lives of others beside myself—now— 
read it if you will? 

“© You are right, Sir!’ said I, after a short pause; ‘ there is the letter; 
never shall it be said of Morton Devereux that he hazarded his honour to 
secure his safety.—But the tie between us is broken now and for ever!’ 

“So saying, I flung down the debated epistle, and strode away.. I re- 
entered the great hall. Isaw by one of the windows a sheet of paper—I 
picked it up, and perceived that it was the envelope in which the letter had 
been enclosed. It contained only these lines, eddressed to me in French: 

«© A friend of the late Marshal Devereux encloses to his son a letter, the 
contents of which it is essential for his safety that he should know. C.D. 3B, 

““* Umph !? said I.—‘ a very satisfactory intimation, considcring that the 
son of the late Marshal Devereux is so very well assured that he shall not 
know one line of the contents of the said letter. But let me see after this 
messenger!’ and I immediately hastened to institute inquiry respecting him. 
I found that he was already gone; immediately on leaving the hall he had 
remounted his horse, and taken his departure. One servant, however, had 
seen him, as he passed the front court, address a few words to my valet, Des- 
marais, who happened to be loitering there. I summoned Desmarais and 
questioned him. 

«The dirty fellow,’ said the Frenchman, pointing to his spattered stock- 
ings with a lacrymose air, ‘splashed me, by a prance of his horse, from 
head to foot, and while I was screaming for very anguish, he stopped and 
said, ‘‘ Tell the Count Devereux that 1 was unable to tarry, but that the 
letter requires no answer,’ ” 





THE DOOM OF DERENZIE,* 
Our opinion has been rather formally asked, by parties interested 
in the posthumous reputation of the author of this poem, respecting its 
merits. 

There is reason to believe that Mr. FuRtone was a very amiable young 
man, if not a very able poet ; and we lament that we are conscientiously 
obliged to declare that the Doom of Derenzie possesses no claim to 
appear in print. It is true that it has not had the advantage of the 
author's revision, and this may excuse numberless defects of composi- 
tion. But no care or revision on the part of the author could com- 
municate thought, vigour, nature, and life; all of which it most unfor- 
tunately wants. We do not see, however, why the failure of the Doom 
of Derenzie should affect the publication of Mr. Furtone’s transla- 
tion of the Songs of Carolan. ‘though Mr. Furione was not a poet, 
he was not destitute of poetical feeling, and might make a good trans- 
lator: at any rate we should be glad to see only an indifferent transla- 
tion of the Irish bard. 

We quote a short passage, for the purpose of showing that Irish 
names are by no means ill adapted to poetical usage, as well as that it 
is a favourable specimen of the poem. 


uae Doom of Derenzie, a Poem. By the late Thomas Furlong. London, 1829, 
obins, 
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 T look’d still onward, ‘and the view 
That lay before me, far and fair, 
Seem’d bright as ever pencil drew 
Or poet pictured as he flew, 
In his wild mood, through the fields of air ; 
For many a RY of deep green hue, 
And many a cliff and mountain blue, 
Rose.in commingling beauty there. 
** Far o’er this scene so far, so wide, 
Thy ridge, old Leinster, seem’d to grow, 
Dark and abrupt, as though in pride 
It scowl’d upon the space below : 
And that broad sunny space was one. 
As gay as the eye ever dropt upon. 
There stood Cranruah’s summit brown, 
And the deep wild woods of Marshalstown ; 
And Ballyorl’s extended height, 
Still basking in the sun’s last light ; 
And Tomahurra’s uplands wide ; 
And Coolnahorna’s corn-clad hill, 
And, nearer, in calm beauty still, 
Old Ballinhallin’s rocky side, 
Where the young oak lifts his leaf of pride. 
Around Raheen a glance was cast, 
And there spread deep each grove or glen, 
Traced by our steps, in the days long past— 
Oh! might such days be ours again !— 
But through the scenes before me there, 
One long-lov’d object proudly shone ; 
One that, though all the vales were bare, 
Would hold a beauty of its own. 
“ Through fields, whose length did tire the sight 

Of the strain’d eye that o’er him bent, 

Like a broad glittering path of light, 
Blessing the earth on which it went,— 

Deep, rapid, unrestrain’d, and strong, 

The Slaney pour’d its waves along; 

And, o’er the strand, still foaming free, 

Bore its wide gathering to the sea.” 





BIOGRAPHY OF SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, CONTINUED. 
CHAPTER FOURTH. 
Tue author of the present memoir well remembers, in a conversation 
with Sir Humpury Davy, that the latter observed, a philosopher 
might always discover how posterity would appreciate his labours, 
from the opinion entertained of them by contemporary foreigners ; who, 
being unbiassed by cireumstances of personality or rivalry, will reduce 
every object to its just proportions and proper value. If we acknow- 
ledge such a standard, and submit the posthumous fame of Davy to 
its measure, where is the philosopher in our times whose name will 
attain a higher eminence? Let our readers recall to their recollection 
the bitter animosity which France and England entertained towards each 
other in the year 1807, and they will form some idea of the astound- 
ing impression which the Bakerian Lecture must have produced on 
the swine tees of Paris, when, in despite of national prejudice and 
national vanity, it was crowned by the Institute of France with the 
prize of Narotgon. Thus did the Voltaic Battery achieve what all 
the artillery of Britain could never have produced—a spontaneous and 
willing homage to English superiority! But let not this observation 
be considered as intended to convey the slightest degree of disrespect, 
or to encourage any feeling to the disparagement of the French che- 
mists ; on the contrary, it is even a question not easily answered, to 
which party belongs the triumph—to him who won the laurel crown, 
or to those who so nobly placed it on his brow. They have set an ex- 
ample to future ages which may as materially advance the progress of 
science, as the researches which called it forth: they have shown, to 
adopt the language of the Hdinburgh Review, that the commonwealth 
of Science is of no party, and of no nation ; that it is a pure republic, 
and always at peace. Its shades are disturbed neither by domestic 
malice nor foreign levy: they resound not with the cries of factions 
or of public animosity: Falsehood is the only enemy their inhabitants 
denounce, Truth, and her minister, Reason, the only leaders they follow. 

The splendid discovery of the composition of the Fixed Alkalies, 
which we now proceed to consider, was announced in Davy’s second 
Bakerian Lecture, read before the Royal Society in November 1807 ; 
and was the direct result of an application of the laws of Voltaic de- 
composition, so admirably developed in his lecture of the preceding 
year. The memoir therefore affords a very happy instance of philo- 
sophical induction, the most brilliant results having been obtained 
through a chain of reasoning and experiment; and, with the exception 
perhaps of Newron’s account of his first discoveries in Optics, the 
annals of Science cannot boast of such another monument of tran- 
scendent genius. Had it been true, as was at the time insinuated with 
singular inconsistency, and we will add with equal unfairness, by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, that the decomposition of the alkalies was 
accidentally effected by the high power of the apparatus placed at his 
disposal, Davy’s claims to our admiration would have assumed a very 
different character: in such a case he might be said to have forced 
open the temple by direct violence, instead of having discovered and 
touched the secret spring by which its portals were unclosed. 

The Fixed Alkalies, as well as the Karths, had formerly been sus- 
pected to contain metallic bases; but as no proof, nor even experi- 
mental indication of the fact, could be obtained, the idea was by many 
entirely abandoned ; and, with regard to the former of these bodies, 
the supposition of their being compounds of Hydrogen was considered 
more plausible, inasmuch as they maintained a striking analogy in 
posct Rr qualities, as well as in chemical habitudes, to ammonia, 
whose composition had been fully established ; while the supposed re- 
lations between hydrogen and oxygen, the acknowledged principle of 


Europe had in vain attempted to effect their decomposition: they had 
been tortured by every variety of experiment which ingenuity could 
suggest or perseverance accomplish, but all in vain; nor was the 
pursuit abandoned until indefatigable effort had wrecked the patience 
and exhausted every resource of the experimentalist. Such was the 
forlorn and disheartening position of the philosopher, when Davy 
proffered his assistance. He. created new instruments, new powers, 
and fresh resources; and, interrogating Nature on a different plan, 
her long-cherished secret was revealed. 
We have already explained the important fact, established by Davy, 
that during the development of principles, from their various com- 
binations, by voltaic action, an attraction invariably subsists between 
oxygen and the positive pole, andinflammable matter and the negative 
pole: thus, in the decomposition of water, its oxygen was constantly 
transferred to the former, and its hydrogen to the latter. Furnished 
with such data, Davy proceeded to submit a fixed alkali to the most 
intense action of the galvanic pile; believing that if it contained any 
hydrogen, or other inflammable basis, it would be separated at its 
negative extremity, and if any oxygen, that it would appear at the 
opposite end. His first attempts were made on solutions of the al- 
kalies; but, notwithstanding the intensity of the electric action, the 
water alone was decomposed, oxygen and hydrogen being disengaged 
with violent effervescence, and transferred to their respective poles, 
The presence of water thus appearing to prévent the desired decom- 
position, Potass, in a state of igneous fusion, was submitted to ex- 
periment; when it was immediately evident that combustible matter 
of some kind, burning with a vivid light, was given off at the negative 
wire. After various trials, during the progress of which the numerous 
difficulties which successively arose were as immediately combated by 
ingenious manipulation, a small piece of potass, sufficiently moistened 
by the breath to impart to it a conducting power, was placed on an in- 
sulated disc of platina, and connected with the negative side of the 
battery in a state of intense activity, and a platina wire commnu- 
nicating with the positive side, was at the same instant brought 
into contact with the upper surface of the alkali. What followed ?—A 
series of phenomena, each of which the reader will understand as it is 
announced ; for it will be in strict accordance with those laws which 
Davy had previously discovered, and which we have been labouring 
to render intelligible. The potass began to fuse at both its points of 
electrization; a violent effervescence commenced at the upper or 
positive surface, while at the lower or negative, instead of any libera- 
tion of elastic matter, which must have happened had hydrogen been 
present, small globules having the appearance of QuUICKSILVER were 
disengaged, some of which were no sooner formed than they burnt 
with explosion and bright flame. What must have been the sensations 
of Davy at this moment! He had decomposed the alkali, and 
discovered it to contain a metallic basis. The gaseous matter deve- 
loped at the positive pole, was soon identified as oxygen ; but to collect 
the metallic matter at the opposite extremity, in a sufficient quantity 
for a satisfactory examination, was not so easy; for such was its at- 
traction for oxygen, that it speedily reverted to the state of alkali by 
recombining with it. After various trials, Davy found that recently- 
distilled naphtha presented a medium in which it might be preserved, 
by covering the metal with a thin transparent film of fluid, which de- 
fended it from the action of the air, and at the same time allowed an 
accurate examination of its physical qualities. Thus provided, he 
proceeded to investigate the properties of the body; giving to it the 
name of Potassium, and which may be described as follows. It isa 
white metal, instantly tarnishing by exposure to air; at the tempera- 
ture of 70° Fahrenheit, it exists in small globules, which possess the 
metallic lustre, opacity, and general appearance of mercury ; so that 
when a globule of mercury is placed near one of potassium, the eye 
cannot discover any difference between them. At this temperature, 
however, the metal is only imperfectly fluid; but when gradually 
heated, it becomes more and more fluid; and at 150°, its fiuidity is so 
perfect, that several globules may easily be made to run into one. By 
reducing its temperature, it becomes at 50° a soft and malleable solid, 
which has the lustre of polished silver; it is soft enough, indeed, to be 
moulded like wax. At about the freezing point of water, it becomes 
hard and brittle, and exhibits when broken a crystallized texture of 
perfect whiteness and high metallic splendour. It is also a perfect 
conductor of both electricity and heat. Thus far, then, it fulfils 
every condition of a metal; but we have now to mention a quality 
which has been as invariably associated with the idea of a metal as 
lustre; and its absence, therefore, in potassium, has given rise to a 
question whether,. after all, it can with propriety be classed under this 
denomination ;—we allude to great specific gravity. Instead of pos- 
sessing that ponderosity which we should have expected in a body 
otherwise metallic, it is so light as not only to swim upon the surface 
of water, but upon that of naphtha, by far the lightest fluid in nature. 
We may here introduce an anecdote, which will serve to show, that so 
inseparable, by long association, are the ideas of ponderosity and 
metallic splendour, that the evidence even of our senses may fail to dis- 
unite them. Shortly after Davy had succeeded in obtaining a quantity 
of his newly-discoveredbody, Dr. Gzorcx Prarson happened to enter 
the laboratory, and having been shown the substance, and interrogated 
as to its nature, he at once exclaimed, upon seeing its lustre, “ Why, 
it is metallic, to be sure;” and then, balancing it upon his finger, he 
added, ‘ and, bless me, how heavy it is!” Thrown upon water, it in- 
stantly decomposes the fluid, and an explosion is produced with a 
vehement flame; an experiment which is rendered more striking 1, 
for water, ice be substituted: in this latter case it instantly bwns with 
a bright flame, and a deep hole is made in the ice, filled with a fluid, 
which is found to be a solution of potass. It is scarcely necessary to 





acidity, added ‘strength to the conjecture. Still, all the chemists in 


state that this phenomenon depends upon the very powerful affinity 
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which the metal possesses for oxygen, enabling it even to separate it 
from its most subtle combinations. The evidence afforded of the na- 
ture of the fixed alkali potass, is thus rendered complete. Itis a 
metallic oxide, or, in other words, a body composed of oxygen, and a 
metal of the most singular description, so light as to swim upon 
water, and so inflammable as to catch fire by contact with ice! 

From these observations the reader will immediately perceive, that 
the decomposition of the fixed alkali placed in the hands of the experi- 
mentalist a new instrument of analysis, scarcely less energetic or of 
less universal application than the power from which the discoye 
emanated. So strong is the affinity of potassium for oxygen, that it 
discovers and decomposes the small quantities of water contained in 
alcohol and ether. But perhaps the most beautiful illustration of its 
deoxidizing power, is shown in its action on fixed air, or Carbonte 
Acid: when heated in contact with that gas, it catches fire, and by 
uniting with its oxygen becomes potass, while the liberated carbon is 
deposited in the form of charcoal, ’ 

_ As this account has extended beyond the limits we originally 
designed for it, we shall merely add, that, upon submitting Soda to the 
electric battery, under circumstances such as those we have already 
described, a bright metal was obtained similar in its general character 
to potassium, but possessing distinctive peculiarities which it is not ne- 
cessary to detail: to this substance Davy gave the name of Sodium. 

These important discoveries were followed up by an investigation 
into the nature of the Earths; and the results‘were communicated in a 
paper, read before the Royal Society on the 30th of June in the same 
year. It appears that this investigation required still more refined and 
complicated processes than those which had succeeded with the fixed 
alkalies, owing to the infusible nature of the earths: the strong affinity 
of their bases for oxygen made it unavailing to act upon them in solu- 
tion in water ; and the only methods that proved successful, were those 
of operating upon them by electricity in some of the combinations, or 
of combining them at the moment of their decomposition by eleetri- 
city, in metallic alloys, so as to obtain evidences of their nature and 
properties. Our readers, we are quite sure, would not thank us were 
we to follow the philosopher through all the intricate paths of this in- 
vestigation: suffice it to say, that, although he was unable to produce 
the metallic bases of the.earths in the same unequivocal form as he 
produced those of the alkalies, he furnished sufficient evidence of their 
being metallic oxides. 

What an immense step, then, has been made in the investigation of 
Nature! In sciences kindred. to chemistry, the- knowledge of the 
composition of these bodies, and the analogies arising from it, have 
opened new views, and led to the solition of many problems. In 
Geology, for. instance, has it not shown that agents. may have 
operated in the.fortpation of rocks and earths, which have not hitherto 
been supposed to exist ? It is evident that the metals of the earths can- 
not exist’at the surface of our globe, but it is very probable that they 
may constitute a part of its interior; and’ such an assumption would 
at once offer a plausible theory for the phaenomena of volcanoes, the 
formation of lavas, and the excitement and effects of subterraneous 
heat, and might even lead to a general hypothesis in gedlogy. Our 
readers must, for the present, be satisfied with these loose hints: we 
shall hereafter show, that our illustrious chemist followed them up by 
numerous observations and experiments in a volcanic country. We 
remember with delight the beautiful display of his theory, as exhibited 
in an artificial voleano on the table of the Royal Institution :—a 
mountain was modelled in clay, and a quantity of the “* metallic bases” 
introduced into its interior ; on water being poured upon it, the metals 
were soon thrown into violent action—successive explosions were pro- 
duced—boiling lava was seen flowing down its sides from acrater in 
miniature—mimic lightnings played around; and the. tumultuous ap- 
plause of the audience might almost, in the instant of dramatic illusion, 
have been mistaken for the shouts of the alarmed fugitives of Hercula- 
neum or Pompeii. 





FROM THE WRITER OF “ THE ROBBER’S BRIDE.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 

Sir,—TI should prove myself undeserving of the kind consideration you have 
shown me in your review of The Robber’s Bride, did 1 not conscientiously 
acknowledge, in reply to that part of your remarks which questions the fact of 
the whole of the music having been adapted to English words and produced by 
Mr. Hawes, that I could not possibly have written words to such difficult music, 
without being indebted to that gentleman for his patient and persevering assistance 
throughout the whole of the work. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

London, July 21, 1829. Epwarp Firz-Bauu. 





MADRIGALS—WILBYE'’S “SWEET HONEY-SUCKING BEES.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir,—As an old member of the Madrigal Society, I was gratified by your 
notice of our last meeting, and your opinion of the music which it is the object of 
the Society to perpetuate. If we are called upon to produce the most perfect 
specimens of vocal w.iting which England has produced, they must assuredly be 
found among the works of Gissons, WitbyE, Morey, and their contemporaries ; 
and it is a proof of the good taste of the most eminent composers of the present 
day, that they have, during the season which has just closed, frequently attended 
a arn and joined in the performance of the madrigals of those celebrated 
writers, 

Of these, one of the most popular at the present day is the “Sweet honey- 
sucking bees” of Wibyr. Looking among some old French poetry, a few days 
since, I found the lines to which our English bard was indebted for his version. 
Perhaps you can find a corner for them in the SrecTaror 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant 
London, July 23, 1829, Hee 2 ¥ f 


s 


AUX MOUCHES A MIEL, 
Oj} allez-vous, filles du ciel, 
Grand miracle de la nature? 
O} allez-yous, mouches i miel? + 
Chercher aux champs vostre pasture ? 
Si vous voulez cueillir les fleurs 
D’odeur diverse et de couleurs, 
Ne volez plus & l’avanture : 
Autour de Cassandre halenée, 
Des mes baisers tant bien donnez, 
Vous trouyerez la rose née, 
Kt les cillets enyironnez 

florettes ensanglantées 
De hyacinthe et d’aiax, plantées 

des lys sur sa bouche nés. 
Les marjolaines y fleurissent, 
L’améme y est continuel, 
Et J¢s lauriers qui ne périssent, 
Pous t'hyver, tant soit-il cruel: 
L’anis, le chevrefeuil qui porte 
La manne qui vous réconforte, 
Y verdoye perpétuel. 
Gamer vous pry’, gardez-vous bien, Yet, sweet, take heed; all sweets are hard 
Gardet-vous qu’on ne l’éguillonne ; to get. 
Vous apprendrez bientost combien Sting not her softlips; Oh, beware of that t 
Sa p@imture est trop plus felonne, For if one flaming dart come from hereye,— 
Et de ses fleurs ne vous soulez Was never dart so sharp !—ah, then you die { 
Sang mi’en garder, si ne voulez 
Que mon Ame ne m’abandonne. 


Sweet honey-sucking bees, why do ye still 
Surfeit on roses, pinks, and violets, 

As if the choicest nectar lay in them, 
Wherewith ye store your curious cabinets? 


Ah, make your flight to Melisuavia’s lips { 
‘There may ye revel in ambrosian cheer, 
Where smiling roses and sweet lillies sit, 
Keeping their spring-tide graces all the year. 





GLEANINGS, 


Tue are Emperor or Russta.—Alexander delighted in the society of learned 
men: he was not himself a man of letters, but he was desirous of instruction, 
and also that they should speak well of him. \ He well knew the encomiums that 
Voltaire and Diderot passed on Catharine the Second, although she deserved 
them not. He was desirous to judge for himself, all the new productions ; but 
unfortunately he was entirely destitute of good taste. In painting, flaming colours 
were esteemed the height of perfection. He atfected to admire Raphael, but his 
admiragion evaporated in words. In sculpture and in architecture his ignorance 
was the same. He was extremely fond of travelling ; and nothing pleased him 
so mugh as running from one end of bis vast empire to the other, which, instead 
of fatighing him, had quite the contrary effect, and seemed to dissipate a doudewreux 


souveair which always haunted him, It is said, that the moment he was alone, 
some tful vision troubled his imagination, which made him deliver himself up 


to very nef fantastical practices. With a mind vaturally active, it was not sure 
prising that he incessantly sought after new occupations ; he was restless in the 
most trifling affairs, and always insisted upon being informed of every minute cir- 
cumstance, He never placed unlimited confidence in any of his Ministers, but 
he never refysed them an audience: he listened most patiently to all they had to. 
say ; and his answers, which were always clear and precise, were sufficient to 
convince them that he perfectly understood the subject. Every projeet submitted! 
to Alexander, which might probably contritute to the prosperity and weélfeé- of 
his empire, was minutely examined bydhiic.,anu never rejected till hé was per. 
fectly satisfied that it was cither useless or fmpracticable. He has been accused! 
‘of sleeping much of his time away; but he always rose at six in the morning, and! 
generally weut to bed at midnight, and. often at two in the morning. A bench, 


; or a chair, often supplied the place of a:betl in his travels, And there~is “one 
thing, which should be most particularly noticed, that he uever omitted saying 


his prayers, night and morning, whether at peace or, in war, whether ia good or 
bad fortune. “His Piotiteness was excessive, but.more trifling than elegant. He: 
spoke to the ladies with kindness, but not with gallantry. His manners were even, 
nor had he a predilection for any particular lady of his court. He was anxious tt» 
please everybody, to accomplish which he entertained most expensively. He 
carried his politeness to such an extent, that at Aix-la-Chapelle, he the samg day 
dressed himself if’ Prussian uniform when he paid a visit to the King of Prussia, 
in Austrian uniform to pay his respects to the Emperor of Austria, and Jastly in 
English uniform when he received the English Ambassador at dinner—-Les Mé- 
moires d’une Femme de Qualité. 

Anecpore or THE Duke pE Berry.—The Duke de Berry, one day feviewing a 
body of troops, was surprised at hearing oue of the soldiers cry’out, * Vive 
l'Empereur-’ The Duke, turning quickly round, said to the soldier, “You love 
the Emperor, then, very much?’ The soldier answered, ‘‘ Yes, Si; he always led 
us to victory.” “ Le beau mérite,” replied the prince, “ with soldiers such as 
you !”—Les Mémoires d’une Femme de Qualité. 


DesreraTE State or THE Conn Monoro.y.—A remarkable circumstance con— 
nected with the supporters of the injustice is, that they neyér venture on a reply.. 
They can put off and vend a string of original fallacies; but when these are an,- 
swered and exploded, no invitation can induce them to enter on the pain andi 
peril of rejoinder. The fact before the public therefore is, that their defence is ati 
astand. They are not men that can render a reason} Like unskilful pugilists,, 
they throw their arms abroad, and may chance to hitian ‘opponent who has no» 
notion of defence; but one parry, and they are down,—they have no idea of a 
riposte. Itis plain therefore, as Marlborough said, “they must go off.” They 
may kill some thousands in the going; but go they must. The public will never: 
submit to be oppressed, by people who cannot say a word in their defence, As 
certain quantity of good tropes are necessary ammunition for every wrong ; andi 
when the stock of these is out, the end of the mischief ig at hand. Why—as has 
been often said before—does not Vindex or Agricola write down the babblers am 
the Corn Laws? Why does not the Quarterly Review, for instance, confound 
the “ demagogues who describe our Jand-owners as drones subsisting upon the 
earnings of the people’—or Blackwood turn some of bis hundred arms of migit, 
to protect the unfortunate sufferers from the aspersiong of their enemies? The 
reason is clear; it is because they cannot. In all gauses, one side must wia; 
and the last fatal symptom for the losing party is, when his advocates are con- 
scious that the less is said the better, In all of which, there is no desire to triumph, 
or to institute invidious comparisons with anybody ; bit only to take political ad- 
vantage, to the greatest possible extent, of the substantial fact. When the press 
on the side of the monopolists is jm this unresisting state, it would be weakness 
to suppose there could be 0 doubt of the ultimafe result, however great the 
material force arranged upon the other side. No cayse can hold its ground, after 
it has given up its defence by argument.—Westminsta Review, No, XXI. 

Royat Foreicners at AN Encuisa Orera—The curtain rose, and the pere 
formers stood ranged on the stage, and having chanted the orthodox number of 
stanzas, they gave an additional list of namby pamby, all in honour of Hearts and 
Diamonds. ‘* What is the play my lord ?” said the Queen of Diamonds. “A 
favourite old English opera, the music of which has-been long celebrated.”  In- 
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the meaning of what I hear, lr? referring occasionally to the book. Hush! the 
heroine is preparing to sing.” Miss Martingale, who represented a simple English 
country lass, now sang, in character, a loud trumpetting song, about tartan plaid, 
and battle and victory ; it was received with acclamations, and encored. The 
kings and queens were puzzled; it is true that Miss Martingale permitted them 
to comprehend only a word here or there of what she was singing; but those 
few words were sought in vain in the printed copy, and Lord Shropshire had to 
explain that the song incidental to the piece had been omitted, and a favourite 
Scotch ballad substituted in its place. In the following scene the lover was to be 
reconciled to his rustic mistress, to fall on one knee, kiss her hand and sing a 
plaintive ditty ; so at least said the book. But after duly performing the kiss, 
the lover coolly arose, turned away from the accomplished Miss Martingale, 
advanced to the front of the stage, and sang ‘the Minstrel Boy to the War is 
gone.” This occurred almost in every scene, and the crowned heads at length 
concluded that the English people when they came to the theatre on purpose to 
hear the music of one favourite opera, were always best pleased when the per- 
formers sang them the music of another.—Sharpe’s London Magazine, No. 1. 


Decay or REtiGious OsseRvANcES.—There was a time, since the worship of 
images, (and happy would it have been if the religious habits of the country had 
thenceforth stood fixed,) when the men of England were not ashamed of their 
faith—when appropriate texts adorned the walls of their dwelling-rooms, and 
children received at night a father’s blessing ;—and “‘ let us worship God was 
said with solemn air,’ by the head of the household; and churches were resorted 
to daily ; and “ the parson in journey”’ gave notice for prayers in the hall of the 
inn—“ for prayers and provender,’’ quoth he, ‘‘ hinder no man;” and the cheer- 
ful angler, as he sat under the willow tree, watching his quill, trolled out a 
Christian catch, ‘* Here we may sit and pray, before death stops our breath ;’ 
and the merchant (like the excellent Sutton, of the Charter-house) thought how 
he could make his merchandise subservient to the good of his fellow-citizens and 
the glory of his God, and accordingly endowed some charitable, and learned, and 
religious foundation, worthy of the munificence of a crowned head; and the 
grave historian (Lord Clarenden himself does so) chose a text in his Bible as a 
motto for his chapter on politics ; and religion, in short, reached unto every 
place, and, like Elisha stretched on the dead child, (to use one of Jeremy 
Taylor’s characteristic illustrations,) gave life and animation to every part of the 
body politic. But years rolled on ; and the original impulse given at the Re- 
formation, and augmented at the Rebellion, to undervalue all outward forms, has 
silently continued to prevail, till, with the form of godliness, (much of it no 
doubt, objectionable, but much of it wholesome,) the power in a considerable 
degree expired too. Accordingly, our churches are now closed in the week-days, 
for we are too busy to repair to them ; our politicians crying out with Pharaoh, 
“Ye are idle, ye are idle; therefore would ye go and do sacrifice to the Lord.’ 
Our cathedrals, it is true, are still open; but where are the worshippers?  In- 
stead of entering in, the citizen avails himself of the excellent clock which is 
usually attached to them, sets his watch, and hastens upon ’Change, where the 
congregation is numerous and punctual, and where the theological speculations 
are apt to run in Shylock’s vein pretty exclusively. Ifa church will answer, 
then, indeed, a joint-stock company springs up; and a church is raised with as 
much alacrity, and upon the same principles, as a play-house. The day when 
the people brought their gifts is gone by. The solid temples,” that heretofore 
were built as if not to be dissolved till doomsday, have been succeeded by thin 
emaciated structures, bloated out by coats of flatulent plaster, and supported 
upon cast-metal pegs, which the courtesy of the times calls pillars of the church. 
The painted windows, that admitted a dim religious light, have given place to the 
cheap house-pane and dapper green curtain. The font, with its florid reliefs and 
capacious crater, has dwindled into a miserable basin. Sermons have contracted 
with the buildings in which they are delivered, consisting, like them, of less 
massive materials than formerly, and having for their title (ifit is meant they 
should be taking) “short discourses.” The clerical dress has accommodated 
itself to the sermons—Virgil’s motto for his heifer, “ omnia magna,’ in all thingt 
reversed—the skull-cap gone—the shovel-hat going—the cassock, which almos- 
in the memory of man lingered amongst a few ancients, shrunk into the unmeans 
ing apron of the Bishop and Dean,—the flowing bands, which it was heretofore 
the pride and pleasure of many a Mrs. Primrose to adorn with needlework, 
dwindled into two puny labels——Quarter/y Review, No. LXXXI. 








LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS, OR PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Mr. Haus, the publisher of the “ Golden Lyre,’ cr Specimens of the Poets of England, 
France, Germany, and Italy, is preparing a new edition, to appear with the other An- 
nuals——Mr. Hood has put forth a punning announcement of a Comie Annual, in which 
the Whims and Oddities of his pen and pencil will be continued, his aim being to create 
“a laugh from year to year !” Sir Walter Scott is employed on his Third Series of 
Tales of a Grandfather——Mr. Britton is preparing for publication the History and An- 
tiquities of the Cathedral Church of Bristol, in the same fine style with his preceding 
volumes——Mr. Reynolds, writing-master, Christ’s Hospital, announces the Scholar’s 
Practical Introduction to Merchants’ Accounts, on an improved plan——There is an- 
nounced for publication a Picture of Australia, embodying in a small compass all that is 
known of the present state of New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land——The Rudiments 
of the Anglo-Saxon Language, by Joseph Gwilt, Esq. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 

Ellis’s British Tariff, 1829-30, 8vo. 5s. sewed.—Maccullock on Wine, fourth edition, 
12mo. 7s. bds.—Palin’s Persians of Eschylus, Greek and English, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Valpy’s 
Second Latin Delectus, Svo. 6s. sheep.—Monteath on Draining the Bogs of Ireland, Svo. 
10s. 6d. bds.—Bridges on Christian Ministry, 12mo, 6s. 6d. bds.—Sheppard on Bereave- 
ments in the Church, l2mo. 3s. bds.—Irving on Daniel’s Four Beasts, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
—Hay’s Concise System of Mechanics, 12mo., 5s. Gd. bds. 














THE CHURCH. 

CAMBRIDGE, July 24.—The Rev. R. Watkinson, B.D. formerly Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, has been instituted, by the Lord Bishop of London, to the Vicarage 
of Earl’s Colne, in the County of Essex. Patron, H: H. Carwardine, Esq. of Colne 
Priory——The Rev. S. E. Bernard, B.A. of Magdalene College, has been licensed by 
the Bishop of Peterborough, to the perpetual Curacy of Pytchley, in Northamptonshire, 
on the nomination of the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry On Saturday last the 
Rey. H. Dugmore, M.A, was instituted to the Rectory of Beechamwell St. John with St. 
Mary, Norfolk, on the presentation of J. Motteux, Esq. of Beechamwell. 











THE ARMY. 

War-Orrice, July 20.—I!th Light Dragoons; Cor. T. B. Bagot, to be Cor.—lst Foot 
Guards; Lieut.-Col. R. Beauchamp, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.; Ens. and Lieut. J. B. 
Coulson, to be Lieut. and Capt.; Lieut. C. Stuart, to be Ens. and Lieut.; Assist.-Sur. 
W.B. Daykin, to be Assist.-Sir.—4th Foot; Ens. A.Q.G. Craufurd, to be Lieut.; M. 
Fortescue, Gent. to be Ens.—7th Foot; Ens. D, O’Brien, to be Lieut.—17th Foot; Gent. 
Cadet J. H.C. Robertson, to beEns.—53d Foot; Lieut. J. St. Clair Doyle, to be Lieut.— 
67th Foot; Lieut. Viscount A. Fincastle, to be Lieut.—69th Foot; Capt. W. N. Hill, to 
be Capt.—75th Foot; Capt. J.S. Keats, to be Capt.—s5th Foot; to be Lieuts.—Ens. 
G.B. Belcher; Lieut. C. Knox; to be Ens.—G. Tennant, Gent,—88th Foot; Maj. W.H. 
Eden, to be Maj.—91st Foot; Ens. C. O’Callaghan, to be Ens.—96th Foot; Gent, Cadet 
M.R. Campbell, to be Ens.—Rife Brigade ; Ens, C.F. Kerr, to be Sec, Lieut.-lst West 
Tadia Reg.; Lieut. J. Clarke, t be Lieut, . 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. Fripay Evenrna, 


Notwithstanding the recent prevalence of Westerly winds only two arrivals from 
India have been reported this week. Of these the Dunvegan Castle brings advices from 
Columbo to the Ist of March, from Mauritius to the 19th of April, and from St. Helena 
to the 5th of June. The Ceesar, from Bengal, is of an older date than the Thalia, which 
arrived several weeks ago. 

The Meg Merrilies, Calicott, is supposed to be lost onthe Coromandel coast. 

The hull and part of the cargo of the Columbine, recently wrecked near the Cape of 
Good Hope, have been sold for about 78,000 Rix Dollars, Another portion of her cargo 
supposed to be sound, and of the value of 2000/. has been forwarded to New South 
Wales on the Patience. 

The Surrey, Kemp, with convicts for New South Wales, has been a shore on the 
Goodwin Sand, but got off with loss of stream anchor and cable. 

Arrived.—At Gravesend, July 23d, Cesar, Watt, from Bengal and Cape. In the Downs 
22d, Dunvegan Castle, Finlay, from Ceylon and Mauritius. At St. Helena, previous to 
3d June, Katherine-Stewart-Forbes, Chapman, from Bombay ; June 3d, Manlius, John. 
ston, from Batavia; 4th, Isabella, Parker, from Mauritius. At Mauritius, April 10th, 
Dryad, Kellock, from London. At Batavia, March 3d, Newton, Rising; and 28th 
Arethusa, Johnston, from London. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, July 19th, William, Young, for New South Wales ; 20th, 
Deveron, Nicholls, for Van Diemen’s Land; 2]st, Fairy Queen, Haviside, for Bombay, 
From Liverpool, July 17th, Aguila, Taylor, for Cape. From Clyde, July 17th, Retrench, 
Cooper, for the Cape; 18th, Harmony, M’Ewing, for Calcutta. 

Spoken.—H. C. Ship Windsor, Haviside, from London to Madras and China, 21st May, 
off the Cape. 

SaturpAy Mornine, 
Sailed.—From Gravesend, July 24th, Lavinia, Brooks, for Mauritius, 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS. 

Brrtus.—On the 20th inst. in North Audley-street, the Lady of E. J. Shirley, Esq. of 
ason—At Westport, Ireland, on the 14th inst. the Magchioness of Sligo, of a daughter 
—July 16, at Garville, Rathmines, Dublin, the Lady of St. George Gregg, Esq. of a 
daughter—In Stratton-street, Piccadilly, the Lady of Capt. H. Barnard, Grenadier 
Guards, of a daughter—On the 23d inst. at the Pavilion, Hans-place, the Lady of Sir 
Francis Shuckburgh, Bart. of a son and heir—On the 22d inst. at Thorp-hall, Yorskhire, 
Lady Augusta Milbank, of a daughter—On the 12th inst, at Amsterdam, the Lady of 
William Haigh, Esq. of Grainsby-hall, Lincolnshire of a son—On the 16th inst. at Dieppe, 
the Marchioness de Lavalette, of a son. 

MArRiAGEs.—On the 2st inst. at the Marquis Wellesley’s, Regent’s-park, Sir R, 
Hunter, to Miss Dulany, of Brighton—At Kensington, on the 20th inst. Maj.-Gen. New- 
bery, to Margaret, widow of the late Rev. I, Jones, of Chobham-place, and daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Gen, H. R. Gale—At Gilling, near Richmond, Yorkshire, S. Ware, Esq. to 
M. Divett, widow of the late T. Divett, Esq. M.P.—At Cheltenham, G. B. Arbuthnot, 
Esq. Madras Cavalry, eldest son of the late Bishop of Killaloe, to Hariette Louisa, 
youngest danghter of the late J. M. Ormsby, Esq.—July 21, at Wimbledon, Alexander 
Atherton Park, Esq.second son of the Hon. Mr. Justice Park, to Mary Frances, daugh- 
ter of the late George Brown, Esq. of Russell-square—On the 2Ist, at his Lordship’s 
residence in Portman-square, were married by special license, by the Right Hon. Lord 
F. Beauclerc, M.A. the Hon. Edward Petre, to the Hon. Laura Maria Stafford Jerning- 
ham, fourth daughter of the Right Hon. Lord and Lady Stafford ; the ceremony having 
been previously performed according to the rites of the Roman Catholic church by the 
Right Rey. Dr. Bramston, V.A.—On the 25th inst. D. J. Oldermann, of Hamburg, to 
Miss E, Westley, of the Strand—On the 2ist inst. at Felbrigg, by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Glover, the Rev. John Billington, of Rennington, in the county of Kent, to 
Maria, third daughter of the late George Wyndham, Esq. of Cromer-hall, Norfolk—On 
the 22d inst. at Felbrigg, by the Rev. John B. Cremer, the Rey. Cremer Cremer, rector 
of Felbrigg and Melton, to Marianne, eldest daughter of the late George Wyndham, 
Esq. of Cromer-hall, Norfolk—On the 2lst inst. at Dereham Church, by the Rev. T. 
Hulton, Capt. W. S. H. FitzRoy, eldest son of Lieut.-General the Hon. Wm. FitzRoy, 
of Kempstone, to Miss Bagge, youngest daughter of Thomas Bagge, Esq. of Steadset- 
hall, Norfolk—On the 16th inst. at Aldenham, Salop, the seat of Sir Richard Acton, 
Robert George Throckmorton, Esq. of Buckland, Berks, to Elizabeth, the only daugh- 
ter of the late Sir John Acton. 

DeAtas.—On the 12th inst. at his father’s house, Stephen’s-green, Dublin, the Rev. 
Lewis Saurin, third son of the Right Hon. W. and Lady M. Saurin—On the 17th inst. of 
apoplexy, at Epping, on his road to Bury St. Edmund’s, Lieut.-Gen. H. Conran, Col. of 
the 98th Reg. aged sixty-two—At St. Rose, county of Effingham, Mr. Frangois Forgue, 
dit Morugean, aged 120. He was born in Quebec in 1709 ; passed part of his life in the 
French West India Islands ; and was present at the most remarkable events where 
Canadian valour was distinguished—At Laxton Hall, in Northamptonshire, G. Evans, 
Esq. brother of the Right Hon. the Lord Carbery—At her residence near Lydd, in Kent, 
Mrs. Murray, aged 86, widow of the late General Murray—At Ilchester, Seabra Edwards, 
widow, aged 101—On the 17th inst. at Dieppe, the infant son of the Marquis de Lavalette. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, July 21. 

PARTNERSHIPS Disso_veDd.—Blyth and Gallie, Edinburgh, metal-merchants—Hay- 
don and Co. Greenham-mill, Somersetshire, flax-spinners ; as far as regards Thompson— 
Colley and Webster, High-street, Whitechapel, hair-cutters—Lockett, Sons, and Co. 
Manchester, engravers—Chapmans and Rawlinson, Willington Quay Rope-walk, Nor- 
thumberland, patent rope-makers—Cocks and Edwards, Birmingham, iron-founders— 
J.and F. Lapage and Hanmer, Liverpool and Leeds, merchants—Day and Eaton, Keg- 
worth, Leicestershire, surgeons—Jackson and Walters, Bilston, Staffordshire, milliners 
—Denny and Larke, Bungay, Suffolk, liquor-merchants—Wells and Newman, Birming- 
ham, jewellers—S. L. and A. De Symons, Stock-Exchange—Boatwright and Cooke, 
St. Saviour’s Church-yard, sealing-wax-manufacturers—Ismay and Longsdon, Castle- 
street, St. Saviour’s, skinners—J. and J. Foster, Macclestield, silk-manufacturers— 
Bower and Fritz, Great Marlborough-street, tailors—Treffry and Fox, Devonport, wine- 
merchants—Cooke and Co. Union-street, Bishopsgate-without, silk-manufacturers ; as 
far as regards Jones—Charies and Thorp, Hearn-bay, Kent, millers—Burgess and Red- 
dish, Regent-street, tailors—T. and G. Brownlow, Manchester, and Marton, Lincoln- 
shire, maltsters—Gee and Co. Oldham, hat manufacturers ; as far as regards Mellor and 
Kershaw—Anderson and Jewell, Great Hermitage-street, St. George’s, tailors—Hindes 
and Patchett, Dolphinhohne, Lancashire, and Leeds, worsted-spinners—Rolland, jun. 
and Prendergast, St. James’s-street, hair-dressers—Crundwell and Dallimore, Chatham, 
working-tinmen—Millikin and Wright, Strand, surgical-instrument-manufacturers— 
Allen and Hides, Chesterfield, grocers—Bodinar and Phelps, Plymouth, ship-chandlers— 
A., J., and A. Corrie, Wellingborough, British thread-lace-manufacturers; as far as 
regurds J. Corrie—Fairclough and Thomson, Liverpool, coopers. 

INSOLVENTS.—July 21, R. BARTHROP, Stanford-place, Kent-road, commercial-agent 
—T.S. Haweoop, St. George’s-fields, Southwark, baker. 

BANKRureTs.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.)—R. PEa- 
cock, St. Paul’s Church-yard, merchant, Aug. 4, 7, Sept. 1: solicitors, Burra and Nield, 
King-street, Cheapside—T. Brown, Bell-yard, Lincoln’s-inn, plumber, Aug. 4, 7, Sept. 
1: solicitors, Mr. ‘Teague, Cannon-street—W. Suarp, Bermondsey-street, currier, Aug. 
4,7, Sept.1: solicitor, Mr. Nicholson, Dowgate-hill—M. WELLEvIsSE, Crescent-place, 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, milliner, July 24, Aug. 7, Sept. 1: solicitor, Mr. Parker, F ure 
nival’s-inn—D. Wricut, Chapei-place, Vere-street, tailor, July 24, Aug. 4, Sept. 1: 
solicitors, Mayhew and Johnston, Carey-street-—G. and T. THorre, Red Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell, glass-benders, July 24, Aug. 4, Sept. 1: solicitor, Mr, Lloyd, Thavies-1nn— 
W.G. Tucker, Exeter, watch-maker, July 30,31, Sept. 1: solicitor, Mr. Armstrong, St. 
John’s-square—H. Cooke, Nottingham, watch-maker, July 24, 31, Sept. 1: solicitor, 
Mr. Spyer, Broad-street-buildings—T. HALL, Basinghall-street, Blaekwell-hall-factor, 
July 30, 31, Sept. 1: solicitor, Mr. Heathcote, Coleman-street-—G. HUMMERSTON, Ep- 
ping, shoemaker, July 28, 31, Aug. 28: solicitors, Wilde and Co, College-hill, Cheapside 
—W. Norsrook, Fish-street-hill, victualler, July 28, 31, Sept. 1: solicitors, Bell and 
Brodrick, Bow Church-yard. : 

BANKRUuUpPTS.—[To surrender in the Country.|—G. SToKEs, Frome-Selwood, clothier, 
July 28, 30, Sept. 1: solicitors, Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s-ina-square—R. Mason, 
Frome-Selwood, woolstapler, July 28, 30, Sept. 1: solicitors, Perkins and Frampton, 
Gray’s-inn-square—T. BLAGBROUGH, Keighley, Yorkshire, linen-draper, July 31, Aug. 
1, Sept. 1: solicitor, Mr. Smith, Chancery-lane—A. N. DAVENPORT, Preshentle, Shrop- 
shire, nurseryman, Aug. 18,19, Sept. 1: solicitors, Blackstock and Bunce, Temple— 
J. BurToN, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, July 28, 29, Sept. 1: solicitors, Willett 
and Larken, Essex-street, Strand—J. BroGpeNn, Bradford, woolstapler, July 29, Aug. 1, 
Sept. 1: solicitor, Mr. Robinson, Essex-street, Strand—J.S. Higes, Exeter, woollens 
draper, Aug. 12, 13, Sept. 1: solicitors, Jenkins and Abbott, New-inn—R. Bat NBRIDGE, 





Chesterfield, grocer, July 28, 29, Sept. 1: solicitor, Mr. Smithson, New-inn--S. MAR« 
SHALL, Chesterfield, scrivener, July 30, 31, Sept. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Lowe, Temples 
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DivipENDs.—Aug. ll, W. Carruthers, Gracechurch-street, and Brunswick Theatre, 
dealer—Aug. 11, Lawrence and Brown, Whitecross-street, Cripplegate, ale-brewers— 
Aug. 1], Jarrin, New Bond-street, confectioner—July 31, J. and H. Jones, Grafton- 
street, Soho, brass-founders—July 31, Rains, Wapping-wall, merchant—Aug. 12, Petty, 
Manchester, joiner—Aug. 15, Coser, Stockton-on-Tees, dra er—Aug. 22, Chadwick, 
Bury, Lancashire, cotton-spinner—Aug. 17, Taverner, Hud ersfield, innkeeper—Aug. 
11, Vaile, Maze-Pond, Southwark, carpenter—Aug. 1, Davies, Liverpool, woollen-draper 
—Aug. 20, Robinson, Warbreck-moor, Lancashire, victualler—Aug. 14, Brewin, Melton 
Mowbray, mercer. 

Certiricates to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before 
Aug. 11.—Wild, Craven-street, Strand, tailor—B. J. and R.A. Spedding, Narrow-wall, 
Lambeth, coal-merchants—Harrop, Tame-water, Yorkshire, clothier—Banks, Wood- 
street, Cheapside, lace-manufacturer—Johnson, Grove, St. George’s-place, Holloway, 
laceman—Eyre, Sheffield, merchant—Hopkins, Oswestry, ironmonger—Levens, Drury- 
lane, coach-master—Sneade, Chester, broker. 





Friday, July 24. 

BANKRuPTCY ENLARGED.—E, EAaar, Langley, Buckinghamshire, and New South 
Wales, merchant, from June 30 to Aug, 18. 

BANKRUPTCY SuPERSEDED.—T. M. Bonp, East Dereham, linendraper. 

BanKkurpts.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.J—J. Mor- 
GANT, Rope-maker’s-fields, plumber, Aug. 4, 7, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs, Stedman 
and Southby, Throgmorton-street—S. Fox, Surrey-row, Blackfriars-road, druggist, 
July 31, Aug. 7, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Hanson and Steward, Philpot-lane, Fen- 
church-street—T. WILKINS ON, Bishopsgate-street-without, hatter, July 31, Aug.7, Sept. 
4: solicitor, Mr. Cobb, Copthall-court, Throgmorton-street—J. Srokes, Church-street, 
Hackney, plumber, July 28, Aug.4, Sept. 4: solicitor, Mr. Cole, Red Lion-square—A. 
Sopvo and W. CoLLinGwoop, Cleveland-street, Mile End-road, dyers, July 28, Aug. 7, 
Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. James, Bucklersbury —E. J. BLacKwesLL, Nailsworth, 
Gloucestershire, woollen-cloth-manufacturer, July 31, Aug. 7, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. 
Brooking and Surr, Lombard-street. : 

BANKRUPTS.—[To surrender in the Country.J—J. WuireXxEAD, Manchester, coach- 
proprietor, Aug. 10, 11, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford-row— 
J.and J. BRoApunurst, Buglawton, Cheshire, silk-throwsters, Aug. 12, 13, Sept. 4: 
solicitor, Mr. Walker, Exchequer-office, and Lincoln’s-inn-fields—W. Youne, Worces- 
ter, tailor, Aug. 5,6, Sept. 4: solicitor, Mr. White, Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn—J. W. 
Lowe, Manchester, corn-merchant, Aug.6, 7, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington and 
Co. Bedford-row—W. Rovpopts, Byfield, Northamptonshire, baker, Aug. 10, 11, Sept. 4: 
solicitor, Mr. Aplin, Furnival’s-inn—J. Bennett, Sedgeley, Staffordshire, huckster, 
July 28, 29, Sept. 4: solicitor, Mr. White, Lincoln’s-inn—T. Woop, jun. Clayton, 
Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer, Aug. 3, 4, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Jacques and 
Battye, Coleman-street—S. Wripg, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, timber-merchant, July 29, 
30, Sept. 4: solicitor, Mr. Knowles, New-inn—S. Pocock, Brighthelmston, painter, 
Aug. 8, 10, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Gregson and Fonnereau, Angel-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street—J. GiBpson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper, Aug. 12, 13, Sept. 4: solicitor, 
Mr. Dunn, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn—J. Jonzs, Bristol, merchant, Aug. 8, 10, 
Sept. 4: solicitor, Mr. Bourdillon, Bread-street, Cheapside—W. Brewer, Bristol, corn- 
factor, Aug. 6, 7, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Horton and Son, Furnival’s-inn—A. 
Farrer, Bradford, woolstapler, July 30, 31, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Dawson and 
Hawkins, New Boswell-court, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn—J. HopGson, Manchester, 
merchant, Aug. 7, 8, Sept.4: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford-row—W. 
Haraison, Bristol, leather-factor, Aug. 6,7, Sept. 4: solicitors, Messrs. Horton and 
Son, Furnival’s-inn. ‘ 

DivivENDs.—Aug. 14, Cock, Eastcheap, stationer—Aug. 14, Lacy, Tottenham, and 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturer—Aug. 4, Youngman, Witham, Essex, bookseller—Aug. 
14, Ingledew, Wood-street, Cheapside, warehouseman—-Aug. 14, Watts, Brighthelm- 
ston, builder—Aug. 14, Wearing, St. Paul’s-churchyard, merchant—Aug. 14, Vaughan, 
Lamb’s Conduit-street, linendraper—Aug. 14, Lathbury, Burton-upon-Trent, mercer— 
Aug. 17, Fitch, Sible Hedingham, Essex, miller—Aug.7, P.and J. Hardern, Maccles- 
field, silk-mannfacturers—Aug. 15, Surtees, Wortley, Yorkshire, grocer—Aug. 14, Gar- 
bett, Birmingham, merchant—Aug. 15, Webster and Yates, Bolton-le-Moors, iron- 
mongers—Aug. 14, Cox, Burton-upon-Trent, mercer. 

CertiFicatEs to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrery, on or before Aug. 
14.—Peakman, Studley, Warwickshire, needle-maker—Price, Wentworth-street, Brick- 
lane, Whitechapel, pawnbroker—J., J.. and I. Armitage, Emley, Yorkshire, fancy-ma- 
nufacturers—Hanson, Salisbury-square, Fleet-street, commission-agent—Fagan, Old 
Broad-street, merchant—Hughes, Basinghall-street, Blackwell-hall-factor — Ormrod, 
Manchester, iron-founder— Young, Shepherd’s-place, Upper Brook-street, Hanover- 
square, plunber—Manley, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East, wine-merchant—Carter, Ox- 
ford, pastry-cook—Hodgson, Bath, dealer. 








LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Jury 24. 

Though the supply of Wheat this week, both Foreign and English, is by no means 
large, the continuance of fine weather occasions a great dulness in the trade, and Mon- 
day’s prices are only supported for superfine parcels; the middling and ordinary sorts 
are certainly lower. Barley sells on quite as good terms; but Beans are rather 
lower than otherwise. In Oats we have little alteration to notice: good fresh or heavy 
Corn is not cheaper, although the trade, generally speaking, is dull. In other articles 
no variation worth notice, 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, per Quarter, as under :— 
a : } 


Wheat, Essex 





s. 8s. s. s. s. Ss, 
Old,......—to—| Maple, ..40 to 42 | Oats, Feed, 16 to 20 
2. 









Red, ....50 toG0 Rye, ... ..30—34] White, ..30—33] Fine, ...22 —24 
Fine, . ...64— 68, Barley, . — 32] Boilers, ..40 — 43 Poland, .. 17 — 22 
Old ooo ——, Fine,.... 35 — 86 | Beans, small,4 — 44 Fine, ....23 — 25 
White, ...60 — 66) Malt, ......50 —53| Ticks,....33 —36| Potato, ..28 — 30 
Fine ....70—74 Fine, ....61)—-62} Harrow, .39— 42 | Fine, ...30 — 3l 
Superfine, 74 — 76. Peas, Hog,..36 —40!' Old,.. ...——— 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of CORN, 

Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, for the Week ending July 17. 
WOMORR icecsn ce ORR 10s | OR ccc ccease sce ce teks 40> | MOONS... ic ccccce Sees Ode 
TD, sins GGUS NUE win trecce ccc © LIM: csccee oak 

AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS, 

Wheat, ..0c000+. 688. Gd. | Oats, ..csccece oce0e 248. Od. | Beans, ......000 388. Od. 
Barley,.. ..... « 31 8 TENE 4c gic cass 6 tes 67 PEAS, cece cece « OO LL 
DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 

Wheat.......... 163. Sd. | Oats .. .....26 eee 108. 9d.] Beans ...... oe. 128. Gd. 





GAREY. oscars > OU A PEWS dace thensensa 19.9 PS tericsssrgee BO 
GRAIN (Quarters) arrived from July 13, to July 18, both inclusive, 
Wheat | Barley Malt Oats Rye Beans Peas Flour 
English 1959 390 1979 5264 | - 1099 229 4619 sks. 
Trish _— _ =< 8291 wane — eae 176 
Foreign 22944 90 — 10437 | _ 65 40 4000bris. 





QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c. 
Sold inthis Market during the week ending Tuesday, July 14, from the Returns to 
the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 
Aver. Quars. Aver. Quars, Aver. 
- 68s. 2d. | Oats. . .. 29761 . 28s. 7d. | Beans...... 1235 .. 35s. 3d. 
890 .. 31 0 Ryet.. oo. 28 ..33 9 Peas 337 .. 36 


SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Jury 24. 

Beef is not heavily supplied this morning, yet, from the heat of the weather, the de- 
mand is dull, and we cannot quote the best qualities higher than 4s. 4d. being 2d. less 
than last Monday. Mutton is very plentiful, and goes off with great difficulty at a re- 
duction of 2d. Veal is also in large quantity, but 5s. continues the top price for good 
ones. Lamb is without alteration. y 

To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 

Beef .......0+. 35. Od. to 3s. 4d. tu 4s. 4d. | Veal .. .....ds. 8d. to 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton........ 38. 2d. to 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d.| Pork ........4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. Ud. 
Lamb ...... 4s. 0d. to 5s. 4d. 
Beasts, 447 | Sheep, 10100 ; Calves, 379 | Pigs, 180 
Beasts, 2347 | Sheep, 27530 | Calves, 271 | Pigs, 180 
NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ...... 3s, Od. to 3s. 8d. Veal,...... .ds. Od. to 4s. 4d. 
Mutton,... . 35, Od. to 3s.10d. Pork, ...++++35. Qd. to 4s. 4d. 

Lamb ..0.. 45. 4d. to ds, 4d. 


Quars. 
Wheat .. 1875 
Barley .. 





Head of Cattle this day....... ... 
Head of Cattle on Monday... .. 














PRICE OF BREAD, 
The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 104d. for the 41b. Loaf. 


There are 
others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 





PRICE OF POTATOES, Jury 24. 
New Potatoes (Ware), 31. 10s. to 4]. 10s. per ton. 


PRICES OF FLOUR. 
Town made per sack.... .«.+. 60s. to 65s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. 50s. to 60s 
Seconds.. -..c.e se eeeseceee 05 — 60 | Norfolk and Stockton..........+. 45—48 


PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 
in the week ending July 21, is 29s, 4}d. per cwt. 


PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Jury 23. 

WHITECHAPEL. St. JAMES’s.— 
Hay, oe «ee 703, to 95s. Hay, .....+.. 85s, to 100s, 
Clover, .... .80 —1)5 Clover,.. 2.2675 — 110 
Straw, ...-.40 — 44 Straw, ...- — 











SMITHFIELD.— 
Hay, «2 vo e0e +e 808. t0 908, 
Clover, .++++.95 — 105 
Straw, .6.66.388— 45 














‘This Day is Published, price 5.6d. No. VI. of the _ 
UARTERLY JOURNAL or AGRICULTURE, 

PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
SCOTLAND. 


and the 
SOCIETY of 


ContTeNnts.—I, Essays on the Origin and Natural History of Domestic Animals. By 
James Wilson, F.R.S.E., M.W.S., &c.—II. On the Roller.—III. Remarks on the Sands 
of the Outer Hebrides. By W. Macgillivray, M.A., &c.—IV. Hints for the Small Far- 
mers of Ireland. Communicated by the Rev. E. Johnston, M.R.I.A., &c.—V. On 
Gates.—VI. On the Anatomy and Diseases of the Foot of the Horse. By Mr. William 
Dick, Veterinary Surgeon, Edinburgh.—VII. On the Tobacco Plant.—VIII. On Irriga- 
tion, Mr. Stephens’ Work, Reviewed.—IX. On the Lease.—X. Horticulture. Memoirs 
of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, Part II. Vol. IV., Reviewed.—XI. Miscella- 
neous Notices.—XII. Quarterly Agricultural Report.—XIII. Tables of the Average 
Prices of Grain and Butcher Meat at various places in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
—XIV. Supplement to Fiars’ Prices of the different Counties of Scotland, for the Crop 
1827.—XV. Foreign Corn Markets, 

II. 

I. Report upon Dairy Management, more especially as relates to the production of 
Cheese and Butter.—II. Observations on the uses to which Alder, Birch, Hazel, and 
other indigenous Trees, generally accounted Brushwood, may be applied. By Mr. 
Blaikie, Advocate, Aberdeen.—II1. Account of the Drainage of Bar Loch, and adjoining 
lands, situated in the Parish of Lochwinnoch, and County of Renfrew. By Mr. James 
Adam.—IV. An Account of the Mode of Draining, by means of Tiles, as practised on the 
Estate of Netherby, in Cumberland. By Mr. John Yule.—V. Description of a Bone- 
mill, the Property of Mr. Anderson, of Dundee.—VI. Account of an Improved Iron 
Poultry Feeder.—VII. Account of a Machine for Cross-cutting New Ground. Iiuvented 
by Mr. Andrew Brown, Tennant in Carrabus, Island of Islay.—VIII. List of Members of 
the Society. 2 

Printed for WiLL1AM BLAcKwoop, Edinburgh; T. Capgxu, Strand, London; and 
W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 

UGGIN'’s PATENT VENTILATING BEAVER HATS 

are acknowledged to be the best kind of Hats ever yet invented. They are ex- 

ceedingly light, weigh only 43 ounces ; will never injure by wet, lose their colour or 

shape; and will not prevent the egress of Perspiration, which has been so much the 

complaint of, Water Proof Hats—often producing head-ache and the loss of hair.— 
Price Zls. and 26s, 

DRAB HATS at the same price. 

BEST WATER PROOF LIVERY HATS, 18s. 

To be had in London of the Manufacturers only, DUGGIN, and Co. 80, Newgate-street, 

near the Post Office. 

\ R. BERRY'S PATENT INSTANTANEOUS LIGHTS, 
LY: upon a new principle, the most simple and safe, in elegant variety of shape, and 
more portable and durable than any other description whatever. Also his Patent Bot- 
tles without stoppers, for salts, essences, inks, &c.—To be had of Messrs. Savory, Moore 
and Co., New Bond-street and Regent-street; Fisher and Co., Conduit-street ; Howell 
and James, Regent-street ; Bayley and Blew, Cockspur street ; Bramah and Sons, Pic- 
eadilly ; Butler and Co., Cheapside; Pidding and Co., Cornhill; G. Tibbsand S. F. Gray, 
New Bonéc-street ; Sanger and Barker, Oxford-street; Gifford, Strand; Hudson, Hay~ 
market ; Ward, Great Russell-street ; R. A. Coward and J. Marriner, Cheapside; Com- 
plin and Newbald, Bishopsgate-street ; J. J. Mochi, Leadenhall-street ; and of the prin- 
cipal Chemists and Perfumers in Town. 


TO THE LADIES. 

N addition to the numerous extraordinary Bargains which are daily 
offered at the Emporrum, WAGNER and CHAPMAN inform the Public that they 
have just met with the Stocks of Two Bankrupts, which have been removed from the 
City to their well-known Repository for Cheap Goods of every description.—To these, 
therefore, they solicit the early attention of all Ladies who deem economy to be of para- 
mount importance. W. and C. will be prepared on Monday, 27th of July, to introduce 
these Stocks, which, with their own, amounting together to nearly £40,000 value, will 
be parted with at prices which must ensure the greatest satisfaction of all who call at 
4. and 42, GREEK-sTREET, Sono. The undermentioned are a very few from amongst 
the many which W. and C. pledge themselves to have at command, being actuated by a 
wish to convince every purchaser of the real advantage to be derived, and saving to be 

effected, by buying at TukrR ESTABLISHMENT. per yard 

0 1 











Ribbons, conimonly sold at 4d. and 6d. all at ......... 
Very handsome ditto, worth 6d. and 8d. at ... 
Wxtremely rich Gitto o0 .0 00 00 cvs ce csce seccee tevesestocscccce ve 
An immense assortment of every description of ‘Table Linen and Sheetings Sor.ep, 
but not in the smallest degree the worse for the purchaser, at nearly half-price. 
Persians, in almost every colour, at .......... . 
Very good Silks, at ......cceeceee voce 
Superbly rich Ducapes, OF ..6 600006 se secs cccvesccdccs cccsstececescoa @ E 
The latter Article is worn by Ladies of the first distinction, and are generally sold at 
3s. 4d.; a saving, therefore, of nearly twenty shillings in each Dress is thereby accom- 
plished. 
, The handsomest Figured and Fancy Silks in immense variety, at three shillings the 
yard under the usual price. 





ssvosesees O 28 


eoeecvccccce rosccceccceses O G 


A quantity of Remnants and other Prints, at ........cecccecececesecees O 4 
Superior Cambrics, at .....sccsesccecccccccscccvescccsvcccsscs GH andd 9 
Ladies Black and White Silk Hose, at ... ecvsese @ | 


An assortment of widths in Quilling Nett, at one half-penny the yard. 
Batieste Dresses, from .......... B66 56 6s cbH5.64 06 06 c8 ee 
eM MOL eT ees aeRO RT ETP ERIE L Tee TEE 
Wide Laces, at ......... eee ceccccccccccee. 40. and 0 § 

Every Article in Mecklin, Valenciennes, and other Laces, cheap in proportion, 

a very large Stock of Black and White Veils. 

Beautiful Gauze Handkerchiefs, at .... 00.0 .ccccccecccccccccccccees ove 
French Clagm OF cs'x660.cc. aw tu Oe eh edhe 5b ca ON Ccanns aan bee te'een 06 sacene ee 
And every size in Blankets and Counterpanes very cheap. 

Emporium, 41 and 42, Greek-street, Soho-square. 

VOR INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, &c.—BUTLER’s 

COOLING APERIENT POWDERS.—These Powders produce an Effervescing 
Draught extremely refreshing and grateful to the palate, as well as at the same time a 
mild and Cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to relieve Indigestion, Heartburn, and 
Nausea, and counteract Acidity inthe Stomach. If frequently taken, they will generally 
obviate the necessity of having recourse to Calomel, Epsom Salts, and other strong and 
nauseous medicines, which often debilitate the system without producing the desired 
effects. When taken after too free an indulgence in the luxuries of the table, particu- 
larly after too much wine, the usual disagreeable effects are prevented. Sold in Boxes, 
at 2s. 9d. and 10s. 6d. by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don; Sackville-street, Dublin; Princes-street, Edinburgh; and the principal Medicine 
Venders; of whom may be had, ACIDULATED CAYENNE LOZENGES, for Habi- 
tual Sore Throats, Hoarseness, Relaxation of the Uvula, &c., also a refreshing Stimulus 
in Fatigue, Field Sports, &c.; and the ANTACID QUININE LOZENGES, for relieving 
Heartburn, Flatulence, Indigestion, Nausea, Loss of Appetite, Waterbrash, &c, and 
giving Tone to the Stomach. In Boxes, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. 


eo veee coccscceen SB 














4% Observe the address of “ Messra. ByTLER,” on the Label, 





THE SPECTATOR. 





"RS. WILMOT, Proressor or tHE Harp, PIano-rorre, 


and SINGING, gives INSTRUCTIONS either at the Pupil’s Residence, or at 
her own House, 9, Great Quebec-street, New Road, 





LESSONS IN ELOCUTION. 


R. JONES, Teacuer or Exocurtion, from Edinburgh, begs 
leave to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, that, during the 
Edinburgh College vacation, he will remain a few weeks in London, for the purpose of 
receiving Pupils in this important branch of Education. 
Terms and other Particulars may be known of Mr. Jones, Nos 34, Golden-square, 
This Day is Published, 


Pee VOD. EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
P No. CLV. for AUGUST, 1829. 

Contents :—I. My Landlady and her Lodgers.. By the Author of ‘ ‘The Ayrshire 
Legatees,” &e. - Chap. I. Uf. 111. 1V.—II. The Dublin University.—III. -Sketches of 
Italy and the Italians, with Remarks on Antiquities and Fine Arts: The ‘Tinman of 
Naples, Venetian Tragedy, Venetian Comedy, Night Songs of the Venetian Boatmen, 
&c.—1V. Sonnets onthe Scenery of the Tweed. By Delta.—V. Extracts from Bucha- 
nan’s Epithilamium on the Marriage of Francis of Valois and Mary Stuart. By Arch- 
deacon Wrangham.—VI. First and Last. No.5. First and Last Love —VIT. Sketches 
on the Roadin Ireland. No.5.—VIII. French Literature.—IX. The Old Gentleman's 
Teetotum.—X. Review of the Last Session of Parliament.—XI. The Watchman’s La- 
ment.—XII. Canting Poetry.—XIII. A Letter about Men and Women. From the Et- 
trigk Shepherd.—XIV. Dissolution of Parliament—XV. Monthly List of New Publi- 
cations. 


Printed for WILLIAM BLAcKWwoop, Edinburgh; and T. CApnELL, Strand, London. 











POPULAR NOVELS. 
Just Published by Mr. COLBURN, 8, New Burlington-street. 
EVEREUX. By the Author of “Pelham” and * The Disowned.” 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
“ The Novel before us is truly a great Work.”—Literary Gazette. 
Il. THE NEW FOREST; a Novel. By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Ill. THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS: a Series of Tales. 
Subaltern.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Contents :—The Gentle Recruit—A Day on Neutral Ground—Saratoga—Maida—A 
Pyrenean Adventure—The Rivals. 
IV. THE KING’S PAGE; a Novel. In3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
V. THE DAVENELS; or, a Campaign of Fashion in Dublin. In2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
VI. WALDEGRAVE; a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 
VII. GERALDINE OF DESMOND; or, Ireland in the Reign of Elizabeth: an 
Historical Romance. In 3 vols, post 8vo, 
VIIL. RYBRENT DE CRUCE; a Novel. In3vols. post 8vo. 28s. 6d. 
Nearly Ready. 
IX. STORIES OF WATERLOO. In3 vols. post 8vo. 
X. TALES OF MY TIME. By the Author of “ Blue Stocking Hall.” 
post 8vo. 


By the Author of “ The 


In 3 vols. 





IMPORTANT WORKS. 
Just Published by Mr. COLBURN, 8, New Burlington-street. 
RAVELS TO CONSTANTINOPLE, in the Years 1827 and 
1828. By Captain CHARLES COLVILLE FRANKLAND, R.N. In 2 vols. 
S8vo. with 38 Illustrations. 

II. LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN LOCKE; with Extracts from his 
Journals, and other unpublished Manuscripts. Edited from the Originals, By Lord 
Kine, Inl vol. with Portrait. ‘ 

** A delightful addition to the literature of our country. A work which must ever 
remain a standard Book in English libraries."—Literary Gazette. 

Ill, THE LOVES OF THE POETS, By the Author of the “‘ Diary of an Ennuyée.” 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

IV. DR. GRANVILLE’S TRAVELS TO ST. PETERSBURGH. Second Edition, 
considerably improved, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and 70 Plates. 

V. MEXICO. By H.G. Warp, Esq. late his Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in that 
country. Second Edition revised; with an account of the Mining Companies and of 
the Political Events in that Republic, continued up to the present day. In 2 very large 
vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates from Drawings by Mrs. Ward. 

Nearly Ready. 
VI. THE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. By Lady Morcan, In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
VII. A HISTORY of the late CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION of IRELAND from its 


Institution in 1760, to its final dissolution in 1529. Bya MemBer OF THAT Bopy. 
In 8yo. 


H E COURT JOURNAL. 

Tue whole Impression of this New and Popular Weekly Journal being now 
stamped, Subscribers may receive and transmit it to their Friends, PosTAGE FREE, 
thronghout all parts of the kingdom. 

Tue Proprietors of the Court JourNAL, with due acknowledgments for the 
highly gratifying reception their Work has already met with, beg leave to pvint out the 
advantages of their publication in its present form. 

‘The occupations, engagements, and amusements of the higher classes of society had 
long required a record; they found it inthe Court JourNaL. The.féte champétre, the 
sumptuous banquet, the concert, the soirée, the ball, the public and private habits of 
royal and noble life, those habits which give the tone to manners throughout the empire, 
were depicted with a freshness and accuracy hitherto unattempted; and, in all in- 
stances, with the most attentive avoidance of injury to personal feelings. It may be 
easily imagined that such details could not have. been supplied from ordinary sources. 
In fact the connexions of the Proprietors afforded them peculiar opportunities, and 
many of the articles of the Court JouRNAL were contributed by individuals, whose 
rank and fashion gave a pledge at once for the good taste and the truth of their de- 
scriptions. 

But something more was still required, to realize the original idea of the publication. 
It was hitherto the Journal of an elevated but exclusive class ; the purpose was to ren- 
der it available to all classes, retaining its anecdote, pleasantry, and spirit of high life, 
and making it the vehicle of intelligence of every interesting kind; the companion not 
only of the boudoir but of the breakfast table and the study,—a Journal in which not 
merely the woman of fashion might find the round of her engagements for the week 
brought gracefully before her eye; but the politician, the student, and the various 
orders of intelligent society might find the species of information suited to their pur- 
poses ; thus rendering the Courr JouRNAL, a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER of the most 
improved and valuable nature. 

For this object a Stamp was necessary, and the Proprietors did not hesitate to subject 
themselves to the serious additional expense, that they might give the Public their 
Paper in its complete state, feeling confident that the claims of the Work to great popu- 
larity and extensive circulation would be duly estimated by the Public. 

The Court JourNALt is regularly Published every Saturday Morning, on a handsome 
stamped sheet of 16 quarto pages, containing 48 columns, Price 10d. and may, conse- 
quently be received on Sunday in all parts of the country, postage free. 

Published for Henry Co.spurRN, by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, Catherine-street, 
Strand. Orders are received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders throughout the king- 
dom; and those who desire to become Subscribers are particularly requested to give 
their orders to the Bookseller or Newsman in their own immediate neighbourhood, as 
the best mode of receiving it regularly. 

N.B.—Advertisements or Orders sent from the Country to the Office must be accom- 
panied by a reference for payment in London, 





OWER'’S FLUID EXTRACT or BARK.—In this Preparation 

are combined the fine and essential qualities of the purest Peruvian Bark, viz. the 
Quinine, Cinchonine, and valuable astringent principle in a concentrated state ; it thus 
affords the readiest means of preparing Bark Draughts of any strength with the utmost 
facility. Prepared by John Towers, Professional Chemist, and-sold in bottles at 2s. 9d. 
4s. 6d. and lls. by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London ; 
Sackville-street, Dublin ; Princes-street, Edinburgh; and the principal Druggists; of 
whom may be had, TOWER’S CHEMICAL SOLUTION OF CAMPHOR. An ele- 
gant preparation of one of the best medicines of the whole Materia Medica, by which 
pure Camphor may be given in the fluid form of a Draught or Julep. It thus produces 
refreshing sleep, eases pain, calms the system, removes recent colds, and may often be 
given with effect where opiates wholly foil, In bottles, at 29. 9d. 45,60, and lis, 








THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND, 


On Monday, (15th time) The SISTER of CHARITY! With (2d time this seas 
GRETNA GREEN. Jenkins, Mr. Wrench. Betty Finnikin, Miss Kelly, 
time) The BOTTLE IMP. 

On Tuesday, (7th time) The Robber’s Bride. With (50th time 
After which will be revived the Opera of Paul and Virginia. 

On Wednesday, (16th time) The Sister of Charity. After which, will be revived as 
originally produced at this Theatre (and performed for the first time in this Country) 
Carl Maria von Weber’s celebrated Opera, called DER FREISCHUETZ, with 24d 
original Finale, &c. and with entirely new Scenery, Dresses, &c. &c. &c, 

N.B.—In rehearsal, and to be produced in rapid succession, a New Grand Opera, a 
New Melo-Drama, and a New Musical Farce. 


on 
And (51st 


) Lying made Easy, 





TO SAIL THIS WEEK, FULL OR NOT FULL. 


IRECT FOR SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES.—The 
fast sailing, coppered Brig, BEE, A. 1. JOHN WISHART, Commander, Bur. 
then 150 Tons. Lying in the London Dock. Has good Accommodations for a few 
Cabin Passengers. 
Apply for Freight or Passage to WALTER BUCHANAN, No. 4, Leadenhall-street, 


ALLADIUM ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Tue Advantages to Persons Assuring Lives, at this Office, are— ¥ 
Ist, A participation in four-fifths of the estimated Profits septennially, or an equivalent 
reduction of the Annual Premium, at the option of the Assured, 
2d, Holders of Life Policies are entitled to attend and vote at General Meetings, 
3d, No additional charge for SEA Risk to ANY PART OF EuRopE, in King’s Ships or 
Regular Packets. 


4th, Claims to be paid within three months, 
Detailed particulars may be had at the Office in Waterloo-place, and No. 26, Cornhill, 


WALTER COSSER, Secretary, 








WAVERLEY NOVELS, NEW EDITION. 

On the Ist of August, will be Published, beautifully printed in royal 18mo. 
With a Frontispiece by C. R. Leslie, engraved by A. Duncan; anda Vignette by W. Kidd 
engraved by Conrade Cooke, VOL. I. of . 
G UY MANNERING; forming Vol. III. of the New Edition of 

XT THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. To be continued in Monthly Volumes, 

Revised and Corrected, with an Introduction to each Novels; and Notes, Historical and 
Illustrative, by the AUTHOR, 
Printed for Cape. and Co. Edinburgh, and Simrpgin and MARSHALL, London ; 
and Sold by every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Plan of the Work. 

I. The size royal 18mo.; each volume to contaiu about 400 pages, Price 5s. done up 
in cloth. 

II.’ The Publication to be continued on the first day of each month, (to be delivered 
with the Magazines and Reviews,) till the whole is completed. 

III. Each Volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, both containing 
subjects illustrative of the Novel to which they are attached. 

IV. The Work will be comprised in Forty Vo.tuMés, commencing with Waver.ey 
in 2 vols. Published on Ist of June, and closing with Woopsrock. The Author's 
additions will form about two of. these Forty Volumes. 

At the particular desire of many respectable Booksellers, and to obviate some con- 
fusion which has arisen by many not wishing more than one Volume at a time, the Pub- 
lishers have agreed to issue only One Volume Monthly. 

The Second Volume of Guy MANNERING will appear, therefore, on'Ist September, 

ANTIQUARY, ..-. I. +eeee On Ist October. 
+» on Ist November. 
seeeeees ON Ist December. 
seeeeeceeecess OM Ist January, 1830, 

N.B.—The trade are respectfully informed that their orders can now be fully supplied 

for Waverley, Vols. I, and II. a very large number being new prepared to meet the un- 


precedented demand which the kind patronage of the public has bestowed,on the under- 
taking, 


Ros Roy, 





Shortly will be Published, under the Authority of His Majesty’s Government, 


FLORA OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, illustrated with 
FIGURES of NONDESCRIPT or RARE SPECIES, 

By WM. JACKSON HOOKER, LL.D. Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow ; Fellow of the Royal, Antiquarian, and Linnean Societies of London, &c, 
The materials originally intended to compose this work consist of the collections 

formed by Dr. Richardson, Mr. Drummond, and the other: officers of the Land Arctic 

Expedition under the command of Captain Sir John Franklin, R.N. All these were, in 

the most liberal manner, placed by the Admiralty in the hands of Dr. Hooker, witha 

view to publication ; and, as they were found to comprise above 2500 species of plants, 
gathered from a stretch of country which extends over no less than twenty-seven degrees 
of latitude, and seventy degrees of longitude, and comprehends all the varieties of climate 
of the British North American possessions, it was deemed most desirable, and indeed on 
every account most advisable, to make them the basis of a general Flora of these territories, 
insteadof confining the object to a description of such plants alone. With this view, Dr. 

Hooker has embodied in his work the species discovered during the Voyages of Captain Sir 

Edward Parry, R.N. and others, anddescribed by preceding authors, as well as the very nu- 

merous nondescripts that exist either in his own herbarium, or in those to which he has 

access through the kindness of his friends. Above all, he has the good fortune to be able to 
add the collection formed by Captain Beechy and his officers on the North-West coast 
of America, and, through the liberality of the Horticultural Society, those of the inde- 
fatigable Mr. David Douglas, made during his extended and laborious travels upon the 

Columbia and its vicinity, and among the Rocky Mountains, a country in great measure 

never before trodden by European feet. The Work will appear in twelve fasciculi, in 

quarto—of the same size as the Voyages of Franklin and Parry—each containing six 
sheets of letter-press, and twenty plates ; and will be accompanied by a Map of the 

Country, comprising the most recent discoveries, which has been prepared at the Admi- 

ralty expressly for this publication, and illustrative of the routes of the various Travel- 

lers above mentioned. The specific Characters and Descriptions will be given in Latin: 
the Observations in English. Price of each fasciculus, One Guinea, The first will ap- 
pear on the Ist of October next, and the subsequent ones every three months afterwards, 
until the work is completed.—Subscribers are requested to send thefr names for the Work. 


Published by TreuTre. and Wurtz, TREUTTEL, Jun. and RigureEr, Foreign Book- 
sellers to the King, 30, Soho-square. 


R. KITCHINER’s ZEST.—This incomparable Flavour for 
Soups, Gravies, Made Dishes, Game, Poultry, Fish, &c. thé sole invention of the 
late Dr. Kitchiner, and repeatedly mentioned by him in the Cook’s Qracle, is now prepared 
from the Doctor’s original recipe, and likewise sold by JAMES BUTLER, Herbalist and 
Seedsman, Covent-garden Market. Who respectfully directs the Attention of the public 
to the circumstance of his WRITTEN signature appearing on the label of each bottle. 
The Zest is particularly adapted for families travelling, impartigg its delicious taste ou 
immediate application. It will keep for any time, in any climate,—Sold also by Messrs. 
Knight and Sons, Italian warehouse, 83, Gracechurch-street ; agd by Mr. Hickson, Ita- 
lian warehouse, 72, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square; and Mr, Lazenby, 46, Lamb’s- 
Conduit-street—in bottles, at 2s. 6d. each. 





HE GRAVEL anp STONE, LUMBAGO, &c.—HICKMAN's 

PILLS are allowed to be the most successful Preparation for effectually removing 
and preventing the future recurrence of those Disorders which arise from an impartecs 
action of the Urinary Organs, as Gravel and Stone, Lumbagg, Pains in the Back an 
Loins, &c. Composed of the most i t ingredients, thig truly valuable Modicin’ 
relieves the suffering patient from the excruciating tortures pf those diseases withow® 
any violence or injury to the constitution, and requires no confinement or restraint oO) 
diet during its use. Itis one of the oldest Public ices reptati and its peculiar 











virtues and efficacy have uniformly maintained the highest reputation. Sold in Boxes, 
at 2s. 9d. and 11s. by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, Cheapside, cgrner St. Paut’s, London; 
Sackville-street, Dublin; Princes-street, Edinburgh; and thg principal Medicine Yeu 
ders; of whom may be had, MORRIS’s BRUNSWICK CORN PLAISTER, an exce' 
lent Remedy for eradicating Corns, Bunions, &c. In Boxes, gt 1s. 1}d, and 2s. 9d. 
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London: Printed by JosgrPH CLAyTon, at the Office of Mr. CLow#s, Stamford 
street. Published by F. C..WestTiey, 159, Strand, and at 4; Weltaye enh, 
Strand; where Advertisements and Communications to ghe Editor will be receivees 
Orders received by all Newsmen in Town and Country. 





